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Impatience 
By Annie S. Winston 


fie weavest fair the web of fate, 
Most fair wouldst weave, O Lord! but still 
I stretch my hands with stubborn will— 
Rash, foolish hands, that will not wait. 


As, restless, from his mother's breast 
The babe outreaches as she toils, 
Snatches the shifting threads and spoils, 
Undoubting that his way is best. 
Richmond, Va. 


“& 
Loditorial 
worla 
Forming Character One who does right to-day need 
To-day not be troubled about doing right 
Every act done is a seed that will bear 
fruit, each after its kind. 
to-day will find it easier to be generous to-morrow. 


An act repeated often enough becomes a habit, and 
the fruit of habit is character. 


to-morrow. 


The man who is generous 
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Being Approved 


Being approved by good men is no 
of the Good 


sure sign of being right: neither is 
being disapproved by good men. 


, The right is the 
right, 


! whether good men approve or disapprove. 
Good men are not all agreed as to particular acts or 
measures Or opinions. He who looks for the ap- 
dai al of his course by the good, will often be mis- 
taken ; but he who does just right will so far be 
right, however others may think of him. 
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Seekers after Truth /\!! truth is profitable, but all truth 
is Not equally profitable. Every 
is apt to think that he is engaged 
man pursuit ; but he that is seeking 


seeker after truth 
In the highest hur 











the truth that shall merely make him free from igno- 
rance is assuredly not so nobly employed as he who is 
seeking the truth that shall make him free from sin. 
The newly released songster is not content to walk 
around its cage ; it would try its wings in the heavens. 
We should not be content to know simply the truth 
that makes us free; we should seek the truth that 
leads to the highest freedom. 
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Established usage may be a power- 
ful factor for evil. Most of the 
opposition to improved methods, based on the alleged 
fear that life will become too complex and mechanical, 
is the opposition of the greatest machine of which the 
world knows anything, —treadmill, conventional, con- 
Whether it is the blind spite of 
the old weaver against power-looms, or one’s timid 


Machine Opposition 
to Machinery 


servative habit. 


fears concerning innovations in the Sunday-evening 
service or the Sunday-school, the dread of the in- 
convenience of change is likely to be a considerable 
ingredient. It is the old difficulty of getting a ma- 
chine, whether of wood or’ steel or of cast-iron 
habit, to do something which it was not made to do. 
And no new method or machine is half so much to 
be feared as this unprogressive automaton of unyield- 


ing precedent and idolized usage. 
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°' -Betagiag It is within our power to impart joy, 
Gladness or Pain 


to Others 


or to inflict pain, upon those who 
are nearest to us. 

of a family is thus doubly endowed. 
to make home an anticipation of heaven, or the 


Every member 
He can help 


reverse. Such power every teacher has in relation 
to those he teaches, and the more so because those 
whom he deals with are of the most susceptible age. 
The price that we pay for our nearness to others, 
with all its best possibilities, is that we give and get 
the power to wound as well as to gladden. “It even 
enters into our relations with God. ‘The Apostle 
warns the Christians of Ephesus not to grieve the 
Holy Spirit, who is dwelling in their hearts and show- 


ing them the most long-suffering friendship. But the 
apostles and the evangelists do not say that he is 
sure to withdraw under such provocation. Rather 


they suggest his continuance in the heart to cleanse 
it from the wrong, to restore it to joy, to clear its 
dimmed vision of heavenly things. And so should 
we with those who have grieved and pained us. The 
godlike way is not that of offense and withdrawal, 
but that of restoration, renewal of joy, and the clear- 
ing of the atmosphere. 
b 4 


Peace is often worth fighting for. 
Warfare is sometimes a necessity in 
order to the securing of peace. 


Fighting for 
Peace 


There is no true 
rest and repose in a home while robbers and assas- 
sins are forcing an entrance for the despoiling and 
the murder of the inmates. 
peace there is by brave, and perhaps fierce, fighting 


The only way to get 


to repel those who are assailing the peacefully in- 
clined in that home. That is the way God points 
out in the teachings of his Word, and in the lessons 
of human experience. 


‘* First pure, then peace- 


able,’’—not first peaceable and then pure, in the 
presence of God’s enemies,—that is his order. 
’? not 
leave the devil and his works to have their way with 
you and yours in God’s service. 


‘* Resist the devil, and he will flee from you ; 


Peace is a result 
and an end, rather than a means to an end. When 
peace is righteously desired, fighting for it may be 
a prime duty with the servants of the Prince of Peace. 
At God’s call the child of God must ‘‘ seek peace 
and pursue it,’’ even though the way to it leads 
through fire and flood and battle and blood. What 
God summons us to must be met as a duty, whether 
it be fearful conflict or restful inaction. Spiritual 
conflict must precede spiritual peace. 
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The Cure of Weariness 


s  duapanentcare may be wholesome; it is whole- 

some when it is the natural consequence of 
earnest activity. Such weariness finds its renewal in 
rest, and in God’s blessing of sleep. Blessed is the 
weariness of youth orof health, which is built up into 
joyous vigor over night. Thatisa beautiful render- 
ing of an old Psalm verse which runs: ‘‘ He giveth 
to his beloved in sleep.’’ An old tale tells of the 
young artist who from sheer weariness fell asleep be- 
fore the picture over which he had also grown dis- 
couraged. ‘Then, while he slept, his master came 
softly into the studio, and with a few quick, skilful 
touches, corrected the errors in the work, and brought 
out the beauty which the pupil had dreamed of, and 
vainly sought to put upon his canvas. 

The story is a true illustration of what God is 
constantly doing for his children when they grow 
weary in their work and fall asleep over it. Many 
a half-wrought-out picture do his hands finish over 
night. 
fresh hope and courage into the heart, while his 
children sleep. 
ing. Wemight frame a new beatitude, ‘‘ Blessed are 
the weary, for they shall find God’s rest.’’ 


He takes away the disheartenment and puts 


Weariness like this is full of bless- 


But there is a weariness that is not wholesome. 
There are many people who faint under their bur- 
dens, and, finding no adequate recuperative uplift 
Those 
who have much to do with the care of souls, those 


anywhere, sink down into the dark floods. 


to whom the weary and disheartened come for help 
and sympathy, know how many yield to dispiriting 
influences, and how hard it is to lift up such hands 
that hang down. Even God’s wonderful ministry 
of sleep fails to restore them. 
tasks for a time does 
enthusiasm. 


Laying down their 
not bring back the old 
Their weariness seems incurable. It 
is not the natural weariness of health at the close of 
a busy day: it isa weariness of soul. Ofttimes it 
is unwholesome,—at least, if one had learned the 
full, rich secret of God’s peace, one would not have 
fallen under its power. 

Sometimes it is the result of sorrow. We are apt 
to suppose that sorrow always does good, makes the 
sufferer better, sweetens the _pirit. 
those who faint under chastisement. When a great 
affliction comes, taking out of the life its light, its 


But there are 
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joy, its inspiration, there are some who seem unable 
ever to lift up their heads again. ‘‘ There is noth- 
ing left now to live for,’’ says one ; and no pleading 
of love, no exhortation to duty, seems to recall our 
friend to the old interest in life. 

There is far more of such faintness than the world 
knows of. Yet there is a way to find rest and re- 
newal in such weariness, if only those who suffer 
thus know how and where to find it. God's com- 
fort is a medicine which has power to heal the 
heart’s deepest wounds. ‘There is a _ profound 
meaning in the beatitude, ‘‘ Blessed are they that 
mourn ; for they shall be comforted.’’ It may not 
be that sorrow itself is a blessing,—it may not be a 
goo. thing to have the heart torn and the life bereft 
and darkened. ‘The blessing is not in the sorrow, 
but in the comfort ; and the beatitude means that 
God’s comfort is so full of good that it is well worth 
while to suffer any affliction that one may obtain the 
comfort, Verily, this weariness, too, God can cure 
by the ministries of his love, as he cures bodily and 
mental weariness in sleep. 

There is a weariness, also, of disappointment, in 
which many faint. It is very hard, for example, to 
be stricken down in broken health, not only in the 
midst of activities, but also when the heart is full of 
great hopes for the future. 
burden. 
bed, and see the throngs of busy men, among whom 
yesterday he himself was a leader, move on to their 
successes and their victories, leaving him meanwhile 
unable to take any part in the work or the struggle. 


Invalidism is a heavy 
One must sit in his room, or lie on his 


There is a pathetic story from crusading annals 
which illustrates many an experience in common 
life. A crusader, returning from the Holy Land, is 
seized by some nobles while crossing hostile terri- 
tory, and is cast into prison. In his cell, one day, 
some months after the beginning of his captivity, 
he hears sounds of far-away martial music. As he 
listens eagerly, he knows that the music is drawing 
near. He looks out through the grating of his cell, 
and by and by the flash of spears is seen. Nearer 
and nearer still comes the column, and then, with 
wild emotion, the captive discovers that it is his own 
party, the same company of men with whom he had 
gone to the war, with whom he had fought on sacred 
ground in Palestine. He cries out as the men ride 
close by his window, and cries more loudly, but the 
They ride on till all have 
passed, the banners moving out of sight. ‘The last 
note of the receding music falls on his ear, and the 
poor captive is left alone in his hopelessness. 


music drowns his voice. 


There are many men who, by reason of broken 
health or some sore misfortune, or through narrow 
limitations, are shut up in a dark prison, and com- 
pelled to lie there, from their dim windows seeing 
their former companions march by them with gay 
banners and cheerful music, and pass out of sight. 
It is not easy to keep one’s spirit brave and strong 
in such an experience. The weariness is apt to be- 
come faintness, and the faintness to pass into the 
wellnigh incurable sickness of despair. 

What does the religion of Christ have to say to a 
man in such condition? It has a message, for, as 
the gospel sees life, there is no human hopelessness. 
It tells us of another sphere in life besides that in 
which success is measured by physical activities and 
material results, —a sphere in which one may fail to 
the eyes of men, and yet be a glorious success in the 
sight of heaven. 
of energetic work, was suddenly stricken down and 
compelled to lie for months on his bed, scarcely 
moving hand or foot, one day said to his pastor, 
«For years I have been running my soul thin by 
my incessant activities, but in these quiet months I 
have had time to think about my life, and now, for 
the first time in all my experience, I am growing.’’ 
He was learning lessons he never could have learned 
in the rushing restlessness of his earlier years. 


A business man who, after years 


‘lines neglected before. 
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We must not think that, because we can go on no 
longer in our chosen course, therefore life has noth- 
ing more for us. The breaking up and setting aside 
of a plan of human ambition is ofttimes the making 
of the man. A young woman who had been an in- 
tense student of music for several years, studying at 
home and abroad, and devoting herself with great 
enthusiasm to her art, found it necessary to give up 
all her work and rest for a year. She accepted the 
disappointment cheerfully, and turned her life to 
quiet occupations. ‘The result was that her lost year 
proved the best year of her life. It gave her time 
for quiet culture, and for reading and thought on 
The influence on her char- 
acter was enriching and sweetening. At the end of 
the year her friends were conscious that she had 
grown in all lovely qualities. What had been re- 
garded as a misfortune proved to have been divine 
guidance in most gracious ways. 

It is always so. ‘There is no need for growing 
No matter what the condition may 
be, we may trust God with the outcome, while we 
accept our lot with cheerfulness, and do the duty 
that comes to our hand. ‘There are many things we 
never can learn in the midst of our earthly ambi- 
tions, but which must be learned, as song-birds 
are taught new songs, in darkened rooms. A 
Christian’s rule of life should be never to yield to 
discouragement, never to faint in any trouble, but 
always to keep his face toward the light and his heart 
full of song. 

One of the most wonderful words of Christ is that 
in which he forewarns his followers that in this world 
they shall have tribulation, but bids them neverthe- 
less be of good cheer, giving as a reason that he has 
overcome the world, and therefore in him they may 
have peace. One who believes on Christ is identi- 
fied with him, and shares in all his blessedness, his 
victoriousness, his peace. There is that great Old 
Testament word, too, which assures us that if our 
mind is stayed on God he will keep us in perfect 
peace. The comfort is that the keeping is God's, 
not ours, ours being only the staying of our mind 
upon God. 

With such divine words as these on which to hope, 
why should we ever faint or grow weary, however 
broken our life, however desolate our home, how- 
ever we may seem to have failed? No life can sink 
away when it is held in the clasp of the everlasting 
arms. No sorrow can strip us bare while we have 
Christ, and while heaven receives our loved ones. 
No work for Gog can ever fail, but every golden 
seed dropped in the furrow shall yield a harvest. 


discouraged. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the Space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
orread by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 
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Not all that is said in the columns of 
The Sunday School Times is to be 
taken in dead literalness. Not even 
the Bible is to be read in that way. The letter apart 
from the spirit too often killeth instead of giving life. 
But an Illinois clergyman fears that the words of good 


Dr. William Wright may do harm if taken literally. H 
says : 


Having on a 
Sunday Face 


e 


In reading Dr. Wright's article in The Sunday School Times 
on the World's Sunday-school Cony ention, I found this sentence : 
**T saw no Sunday faces, and, if any of the delegates 
looks, they must have left them at home, 


never find them again on their return.’’ 


have somber 
and I hope they will 


What is a Sunday face? 


Vol. 40, No. 3 | 


Surely not a somber one. If any person in the worlq can be 
look cheerful, it is the Christian, and specially the (),... 
the grand work of feeding the lambs of the flock. 4}, sent 

is unfortunate, as it concedes the soundness of the Position ad 
caricaturist, which, I am sure, Dr. Wright did not Mtend to P 
I believe that the true Christian is the most joyful person i, 
world at all times and in all places. ™ 


'Tistian in 


A «Sunday face’’ is supposed to be a face betty 
suited to one day of the week than to the other days. Ty 
many who count themselves Christians have one qa, le 
religion and six days for business or pleasure. D 
Wright thought that the delegates to that CONVENtigg 
had faces that were good for seven days in the week 
There ave still those who think that religion Cemanis g 
somber look on the face. This used to be more gene 
rally thought necessary than it now is. Dr. Nomg 
Macleod illustrates this feeling among his countryme. 

«The kirk was just skailing when two dig 
chiels came down the road, whustlin’ an’ lookin g 
happy as if it whaur no the Sabbath.’ 

«© «Well, what of that ?’ 

‘««What o' that? Why, the [pious] boys set upon 
them, an’ nigh hau’ killt them !’ ’’ 

A true Christian face is not a Sunday face, but js a 
face for seven days of the week. That seems to be Dr 
Wright's idea, and that is the right idea. 
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In studying the Bible it is all-impor. 
tant to bear in mind the main object 
of its writing, —the conveying of spir- 
itual truth to men, and the informing of men as to their 
personal duties in the light of spiritual truths. If this 
object of the Bible be borne in mind, most of the little 
perplexities which puzzle Bible students gencrally are 
found to be of little or no importance. An _lowa corre. 
spondent asks a question which the Editor cannot an- 
swer, although he can teli of hundreds of readers who 
would undertake an answer with confidence. He vrites: 


Meaning of 
Daniel's Prophecies 


Will you be kind enough to inform me, by maii or through your 
Notes on Open Letters, who the four world rulers were, as pre- 
dicted in the interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar 's dream by Daniel 
in the second chapter and the thirty-eighth to forty-third verses of 
his prophecy ? 

It is a singular fact, that, while the Book of Danied 
deals more with specific predictions of future events 
than any other of those which we call the prophetical 
books, that book was not even numbered by the Jews 
with the Prophets, but was included with the Hagi- 
ographa, or Sacred Writings, with the Psalms, lrov- 
erbs, Ruth, Esther, and other books. Yet modern 
Christians puzzle themselves ‘over the meaning of these 
seeming predictions as though their very salvation de- 
pended on their explanation. Some religious denomi- 
nations pivot their very organization and their hopes on 
supposed interpretations of Daniel. Different interpre- 
ters have put forward many different interpretations 
The more generally accepted in olden time was : Gold, 
the Babylonian empire ; silver, the Medo-Persian ei 
pire; brass, the Grecian empire ; iron, and iron and 
clay, the Roman empire. A view that has had mot 
acceptance in later years gives the order as the Babylo- 
nian, the Median, the Persian, and the Grecian. But 
all this is quite apart from the great truth clearly taught 
in Daniel, of importance to us all, that, while the four 
world powers (four is the symbolic world number) 
may have temporary success against God's sway 
earth, the power of God’s kingdom shall have fixal 
umph (Dan. 2 : 44, 45). In confidence in this truth let 
us work and hope, thanking God and taking cov sage 
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If there is one trouble of m‘nd that 
above all others calls for personal 
sympathy and tenderness cf treat 
ment, it is the fear that one has committed the usp" 
donable sin, and is beyond hope of forgiveness. 7s 
fear has possessed many a sensitive mind hitherto, and 
it still causes anxiety to many. A disturbed soul in 
Ohio writes as follows on the subject : 


Sitnning Against 
the Holy Spirit 


light 


Will you please explain, for the benefit of one who “ Holy 
on this subject, what is meant by “ the blasphemy ag" ee ae 
Ghost,"’ spoken of in the New Testament as being ""! 

Is there any utterance against the third person ©! ‘” 
other sin, which a person claiming allegiance to ©! 
commit, which, if truly repented of in all sincerity in a 
forgiven when forgiveness is implored. I write the above yet 

swer in Notes on Open Letters. I do not write w!'! 


rdc nable 
lrinity, OF 
rist could 
1 not be 


sny desire 
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an unprofitable discussion of the subject, nor in any 

hair-splitting. This subject is one which has 
se 4 me deep distress, and I am earnestly seeking for light 
—, and for the true meaning of our Lord's words. 
‘ will not ignore my request. I have studied 
an almost endless number of commenta- 
who seem unable to agree as to just what the meaning of the 
In some instances, one will flatly contra- 
I have suffered more 
Is there not some 


to stir ty 
irit of theological 


upon this passage, 
le irnestly hope yo 


she subject as viewed by 
tors - 
passage referred to 1S. ; . 
dict the other. What, then, is the truth q 
can understand from this subject. 
in which the matter can be settled in my mind forever, and I 
know that I have the true meaning of Christ's words? This sub- 
Cs ehiat of such moment to me that I most earnestly hope that 
: may be given your attention at a very early date. You will 


please pardon me if | am unduly urgent. 


than you 


way 


In the first place, we may know that none of God's 
commands are arbitrary and mechanical, that every 
requirement and prohibition of God’ s is based upon a 
principle prevalent in all God's domain. W hen, there- 
fore, Jesus Christ says that, while other blasphemies may 
forgiven, blasphemy against the Holy Spirit cannot 
be, we may be sure that he is pointing out a principle 
operative in God's universe, which inevitably shuts out 
a soul from hope if that soul will not accept hope 
within God's limits. It is not a specific offense, or 
transgression, or sin, that he refers to; it is rather an 
attitude of being, a condition of one’s self, that he 
points out as necessarily putting one beyond the bounds 
of hope. We know that it is not like God to watch 
a soul, and see if it, intentionally or unwittingly, does 
a certain act or says a certain thing, and, in case it 
does, to punish that soul irretrievably for the offense. 
We know that that is not God's way. How, then, 
is it in the case referred to? (Matt. 12 : 22-33.) 
Jesus was working wonders of grace. He was healing 
the sick, cleansing the lepers, casting out demons. 
Some who saw these wonders and could not deny the 
facts coolly said it was the power of the Devil that en- 
abled Jesus to do what he was doing. Jesus had come 
as the expression of the Father's love and the Holy 
Spirit's power. He was opposing the Devil and his 
When those who saw what he was doing ascribed 
his power to the Devil, Jesus said that, if the goodness 
of God was called the power of the Devil, there was 
nothing more to be done for those who thus refused to 
make any distinction between God and the Devil. Ina 
sense, the power of God was exhausted in behalf of a 
soul that ascribed all goodness and love to the Devil in- 
stead of to God. Every right soul can see the reasona- 
bleness of this view. If the troubled one in Ohio seeking 
forgiveness decides that he cannot trust God's love, but 
must seek it from the Devil, what help is there for him ? 
But so long as he recognizes the power of God's Spirit, 
manifest in Jesus Christ, he can bé sure of help from 
him who ‘‘is able to save ¢o the uttermost them that draw 
near unto God through him,’’ whatever their trouble of 
mind, ‘seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them."’ Of one thing we may all be sure,—he who is 
troubled lest he has committed the unpardonable sin has 
not committed it; for only he who recognizes no dif- 
ference between God's Spirit and the Devil's spirit, 
counting all good as from the source of all evil, blas- 
phemes the Holy Ghost, and has nothing left to hope for. 


be 


works, 
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From Contributors 


Waste Papers from an Egyptian 
Town: 2500 B.C. 


By F. Li. Griffith 
Of the British Museum - 


|" may be recollected by those who have followed 

the course of Professor Petrie’ s Egyptian excava- 
=, that in the winter of 1888-89 he explored the sur- 
cundings of the pyramid of El Lahun (Illahun), which 
Proved to be that of Usertesen II, and was rewarded by 


lt 
humerou 


finding 1 Cite 
8 @ city of the twelfth dynasty adjacent to the pyra- 


. = in which the deified king had been a principal 
. Che town of Kahun was practically deserted not 
4 lation. 


I 


> Important discoveries, more particularly by 


g after its founc 


' This circumstance seems to 
ive fay 


‘ ored the preservation of the early papyri, for 
tese tender d - ; 


E 
lo 
h. 
ocuments would have decayed, to a cer- 


tainty, under 3 : 
‘ ler any great accumulation of town rubbish, 


while a c! 
clez 
can sand floor and a shallow top stratum 
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contain fewer germs of destruction. A considerable 
quantity of hieratic papyri had thus survived among the 
ruins of Kahun, and, though they are painfully scrappy, 
intelligible fragments remain enough to form an abso- 
lutely unique collection, many of the documents being 
of a class that cannot be paralleled at all until the latest 
period of Egyptian history. 

The religious papyri which compose the bulk of our 
museum collections come from tombs of a later date, 
and the literary documents generally owe their preserva- 
tion to exceptional care in the deposit. At Kahun, all 
papers, waste or otherwise, had to take an equal chance 
when the town was deserted ; and thus the Petrie papyri 
of Kahun are a really representative sample of scribal 
activity in those early times from which so few pen- 
written documents of any kind have come down to us. 
One deficiency is, however, very striking : in the whole 
collection there is hardly a trace of religious works. 
Perhaps the sacred writings were carefully collected and 
taken away before the town was deserted. Yet we find, 
not only accounts and letters in abundance, but also a 
certain number of literary works, medical writings, 
mathematical tables or calculations, and legal docu- 
ments, which deserved a better fate than that of being 
left to rot in tenantless buildings. 

Generally speaking, the collection covers but a short 
period. A very few of the papyri date from the end of 
the reign of Usertesen III, a large number from the long 
reign of Amenemhat III (forty-five years), and some 
from the short one of Amenemhat 1V. Some may, 
perhaps, belong to the reign of Sebeknefru (?), also of 
the twelfth dynasty ; and there are dates of Sekhem-khu- 
taui-ra and Sekhem-ka-ra,—the first kings of the thir- 
teenth, One may estimate the period covered at some- 
where about seventy years. 

The names of a number of cities compounded with 
the cartouches of Usertesens and Amenemhats appear 
in these papyri. Kha-Usertesen seems to be the name 
of the pyramid of Usertesen II, at Illahun ; Ankh- 
Usertesen, that of the residence of Usertesen III, and 
Hetep-Usertesen that of his pyramid at Dahshur, while 
Ankh-Amenemhat is the residence of Amenemhat III, 
whose pyramid is at Hawara in the Faiyim. 

The whole collection was handed over to me by Pro- 
fessor Petrie for study and publication, After much 
piecing, about thirty good documents have been made 
up, and are now in course of publication, with others 
léss complete, while many thousands of small fragments 
cannot be joined, and are awaiting further examination. 

Taking first the literary papyri, we have a hymn to 
Usertesen III, the successor of Usertesen II, skilfully 
written in a large hand upon fine papyrus. It is a re- 
markably good example of Egyptian poetry, particularly 
in regard.to its metrical arrangement. 
of five and ten lines. 
of the king as follows : 


The stanzas are 
The third stanza sings the praises 


‘Twice great is the lord of his city above a million arms: as for 

other rulers of men, they are but common folk. 

Twice great is the lord of his city: he is, as it were, a dyke, 
damming the stream in its water-flood. 

Twice great is the lord of his city: he is, as it were, a cool 
lodge, letting every man repose unto full daylight. 

Twice great is the lord of his city : he is, as it were, a bulwark, 
with walls built of the sharp stones of Kesem. 

Twice great is the lord of his city ; he is, as it were, a place of 
refuge, excluding the marauder. 

Twice great is the lord of his city: he is, as it were, an asylum, 
shielding the terrified from his foe. 

Twice great is the lord of his city: he is, as it were, a shade, 
the cool vegetation of flood-time in the season of harvest. 

Twice great is the lord of his city: he is, as it were, a corner, 
warm and dry in time of winter. 

Twice great is the lord of his city: he is, as it were, a rock, 
barring the blast in time of tempest. 

Twice great is the lord of his city: he is, as it were, Sekhemt1 
to foes who tread upon his boundary."’ ® 


On the back of the hymn is a short fragment of one 
of those naivé stories so dear to the Egyptian, and to us 
so enlightening as to the character and mind of the 
people. The fragment, however, has preserved scarcely 
anything of the narrative. This fine papyrus was muti- 
lated in ancient times, small squares having been torn 
off it for the reception of memoranda and accounts, or 
letters. Probably the hymn was no longer in use after 


the death of Usertesen III or his successor. 
There is a long series of medical recipes and instruc- 


1 The goddess of destruction. 


* A full translation is given in the “ Library of the World’s Best Litera- 
ture,”” Hill & Co., New York 
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tions, closely written in three large pages. A crack in 
this papyrus was mended by pasting some small sheets 
on the back, where a short memorandum concerning a 
workman at the new king's residence was written in the 
reign of Amenemhat III. More curious still, on a nar- 
inches high originally, there are 
fragments of a long veterinary text, with prescriptions 
concerning oxen, dogs, birds, and even fish. 


row band, only 534 


Some of the fragments are from mathematical papyri. 
First there is a table of the division of 2 by odd num- 
bers. The Egyptians were unable to express in writing 


fractions with a numerator above 1, with the exception 


of %, which they treated as —-! To meet the difficul- 


1% 
ties thus occasioned, they broke up any fraction with a 
higher numerator than unity into two or more fractions. 
Thus, supposing they wished to express the value of 
5 + 8, they would say it was (4 +- 8) + (1 8) ; that is, 
%+ %. And so they arrived at fractions of unity. 
But if the denominator was an odd number, it might 
often happen that the solution of the problem was not 
so easy. In such cases they would call in the help 
of fractions of 2. 5$+7=(2+7)+ 
(2 -+-7)+(1+ 7). Having by them a table of the di- 
vision of 2 by odd numbers already calculated, they 


For example, 


would then refer to it, and find that2+7= ¥Y 4 38 
hence 5 + 7 = (2 + 7) + (2 7)+0+7)=%+ 
; 4 > This process always answered their purpose. 


The table of the division of 2 by odd numbers, with 
proofs, up to 2 + 99, is given in the Rhind mathemati- 
cal papyrus in the British Museum. The neat little 
table among the Kahun papyri extends only to 2 + 21. 

In another papyrus with mathematical problems there 
is a calculation regarding the relative values of different 
sorts of domestic fowl, and a table is given showing 
that 


I re-goose = 8 sef-duck. 
I ferp-goose = 4 a) 
I crane =2 sia 
1set-duck =I ™ 


The cranes were domesticated. The sc¢-duck seems to 
be a domesticated pin-tail. 

We now come to the legal documents. Of these some 
account was printed in the Law Quarterly Review, Lon- 
don, January, 1898. Though few in number, they are 
of quite exceptional interest, as scarcely anything at all 
of the kind had hitherto been known earlier than the 
demotic papyri of the twenty-sixth dynasty and later. 
Among them are official returns of the persons composing 
a household, one series enumerating the small household 
of a military family. In this case the early deaths of 
successive heads had necessitated frequent returns, of 
which several fragments remain to us. At length a 
mere boy is left saddled with his widowed mother, three 
aunts, and a grandmother. In all these lists the head 
of the family is, as a rule, the only adult male men- 
tioned, though in the returns of a large and important 
priestly household two adult male slaves appear along with 
many female slaves and their children. 
runs as follows : 


This document 


‘«The second(?) year. Specification of persons of 
the household of the Reciter-in-ordinary of Ankh-User- 
tesen, justified, Usertesen-Senb's Kha-kau-Ra 
Senefru, called Senefru. Year 1, under the majesty of 
the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Sekhem-khu-taui- 
ra, living for ever to eternity. 
dent of the 


son, 


Made by the superinten- 
Hepy (?). The 
Reciter-in-ordinary, Usertesen-Senb’s son, Kha-kau-ra 
Senefru, called Senefru [number] 947 [in the list], he 
took oath [of allegiance (?)] in the year 3, first month of 
Harvest, day 4. 


shent, Sebek-ur's son, 


His son, Usertesen-Senb, called Ren- 
ef-Senb, and his daughter Sent, called Set-ka, whom his 
wife, Nekhta-Senb's daughter, Sent, bore to him, who is 
now dead, and was daughter of the Regulator of the 
Priestly Orders of this temple, Mekten’s son, Nekhta- 
Senb, year 40. His serfs of the general recitership-in- 
ordinary.’’ 

Here follows the enumeration of a family of serfs be- 
longing to this priestly office. Thirteen women and 
children are named, their relationships being elaborately 
indicated, and also the age of the children as ‘‘new 
After 
this comes the list of three serfs given to the priest per- 


born,"’ ‘‘one year three months,’’ ‘‘in arms’’ (?). 
sonally by a noble in the year 3, and of slaves inherited, 
apparently, from his paternal aunt. 


There is also pretty clear evidence of the existence of 
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wills at thisremote epoch. The most decisive document 
is as follows : 

‘‘Year 2, 2d month of Verdure, day 18. Title to 
property made by the priest in charge of the corps of 
Sepdu, lord of the East, Uah : 

‘‘T am making a title to property to my wife, the woman 
of Gesab, Satsepdu’s daughter Sheftu, who is called 
Teta, of all things given to me by my brother, the de- 
voted servant of the superintendent of works, Ankhrén, 
as to each article in its place of everything that he gave 
me. She shall give it to any she desires of her children 
that she bears me. I am giving to her the Eastern 
slaves, four persons, that my brother, the devoted ser- 
vant of the superintendent of works, Ankhren, gave ‘to 
me. She shall give them to whomsoever she will of her 
children. As to my tomb, let me be buried in it with 
my wife, without allowing any one to move (?) earth to 
it. Moreover, as to the apartments that my brother, 
the confidential servant of the superintendent of works, 
Ankhren, built for me, my wife dwelleth [shall dwell 7} 
therein, without allowing her to be put [forth] thence on 
the ground by any person. [/n another hand.| Itis the 
deputy Gebu who shall act as guardian of my son [liter- 
ally, be child educator to my son}. 

‘* Name-list of the people in whose presence these 
things were done : 

‘Decorator [or polisher ?] of columns, Kemen. 

‘« Doorkeeper of the temple, Ankhetfi’s son Apu. 

‘‘ Doorkeeper of the temple, Senb’s son Senb."’ 

This will, or possibly marriage settlement, is named 
an amt per, the name given to all deeds whereby impor- 
tant property was disposed of, whether with or without 
an exchange. One page remains of evidence given in a 
case involving the exchange of a priesthood for certain 
other rights ; this priesthood, too, was transferred by an 
amt per. 

Of papyri that may be classed under the general head- 
ing of accounts, there is a great variety. They include 
lists of workpeople, with their names and second names, 
and the names of their fathers or mothers. These men 
are enumerated in gangs of five or ten, the first-named 
of each gang being the ‘‘ ganger"’ (Arabic, rey7s). Over 
these were a scribe and an overseer of the work (Arabic, 
nasir), each duly mentioned by name. The work in 
general was to drag the stones for a royal residence, a 
pyramid, or perhaps for the Labyrinth of Amenemhat III 
at Hawara. As a rule, the men seem to have served for 
two months at a time, perhaps on the corvée principle. 
On the same sheet as one of these lists there is also a 
long list of officials, chiefly sacerdotal. 

Some fragments relate to taxation. One papyrus has 
on the recto an elaborately kept account of stock, ap- 
parently the annual balance sheet. The animals are 
divided into (1) draught stock, some of which were 
slaughtered for the soldiery, etc., and (2) food stock, 
reckoned as_ yearlings, 
animals. 


two-year-olds, and full-grown 
The amounts usually end in fractions, so the 
reckoning seems to have been reduced to some other 
unit of value. For instance, on the credit side there 
were in all 2,785 % animals or units ; the debit side was 
182, The remaining balance was therefore 2,603% : 
it was made up of 25% 0 food stock (1096 ©. full-grown 


t 


* two-year-olds, and I 1-5 
5 1 


14 
4%) 


draught oxen. 


cattle, yearlings), and 


6 u% 1 t 

‘? 32 18 ‘ 
state of the sheet prevents our being able to follow all 
the curious details which it has evidently contained re- 
garding this government stock of cattle. The herds 
were kept up by taxation in kind, and arrears of taxes 
are mentioned. On the verse of this same papyrus are 
long lists of supplies of all sorts drawn from a store,— 
corn, dates, carob-beans, fish of various sorts, bread, 
arms, writing implements, accouterments, precious met- 
als, tools, wigs, seals, etc. Els¢where we have a list of 
pottery, etc., to be made as tribute to the government ; 
records of the freight of boats, and a list of incense and 
including ‘‘ lotus-water,’’ and ‘‘chesayt of 


°o 


Unfortunately, the fragmentary 


perfumes, 
Meza,"’ in Nubia. 

In a document of the twenty-fifth year of Amenemhat 
ILI, garden land and arable land are assigned to a priest 
(probably on his removing from the Delta and settling 
to pursue his vocation in or near the Faiydm), the 
amount being regulated by the number of able-bodied 
laborers or cultivators whom he possesses. Each man 
has 42 aruras (arura is 100 cubits sq.) of arable land, 
and 7 of garden land,—that is, arable and garden 
land are allotted in the proportion of 6 to 1 —, besides 
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an extra arura of arable land from a special fund. 
Elsewhere we have references to the allotment of land 
near the pyramids of Usertesen I] and Usertesen III. 
There are also notes of brickmaking. The bricks referred 
to are of the great size of 5 and6 palms (15 to 18 inches), 
such bricks as were, to our knowledge, used only in the 
construction of pyramids. 

The temple of Usertesen II was at times gay with festi- 
vals, several being celebrated in every month. A now 
fragmentary list gave the names of singers and dancers 
engaged at each festival throughout the year. Among 
these feasts were the rejoicings at the new year (begin- 
ning with the inundation in July), the anniversary of the 
embalmment of the dead king, the festival of the king, 
the ‘‘ Night of the Conception of the River’’ (corre- 
sponding to the ‘‘ Night of the Drop’’ in modern 
times, when the Nile is supposed to conceive the inun- 
dation). 

There is also a month's calendar of lucky and unlucky 
days, according to which the ‘superstitious might regulate 
their actions. 

The activity of engineers, workmen, priests, and law- 
yers, connected with the pyramid and cult of the dead 
king, naturally involved a good deal of correspondence, 
and there is an abundance of letters among the 
Kahun papyri, as well as a learner's exercise in the art 
of letter-writing. But even when their state of preserva- 
tion admits of their being read throughout, it is often 
difficult to understand the meaning of these missives ; 
very few go straight to the point. In later times, the 
scribes abbreviated their formal salutations to a few 
pregnant words, but in these earlier days they expressed 
themselves with wearisome circumlocutions of politeness, 
and twenty-four lines of letter may contain scarcely three 
lines of information. 
example of this style : 

Address on back: ‘‘The Master, Life, Prosperity, 
Health! the dean of the temple, Ptah-pu-uah, Life, 
Prosperity, Health ! 

«* From Imaat-ab. 

‘«tst month of Verdure, 15th day. Brought bythe... 
Nena. 

[Inside] 

‘‘The servant of the wakf (department of religious 
foundations), Imaat-ab, saith : “It is a communication to 
the Master L[ife], P[rosperity], H[ealth] ! to the effect 
that all the affairs of the Master, L. P. H. ! are sound 
and prosperous in all their places by the favor of Tum, 
Lord of Heliopolis, with his divine cycle, Ra- Har- 
akhti, Sepdu, Lord of the East, with his divine cycle, 
and of thy local god that loveth thee, in what belongeth 
to the daily affairs of every day (namely) [that of. birth 7] 
unto this day, and of all the gods, even as the servant 
here desireth. 

«It is a communication to the Master, 1. P. H.! 
about causing [a message] to be sent to the servant here 
concerning the L. P. H. of the Master, L. P. H.! for 
happy is the heart of the servant here when he hath 
heard the L.P.H. ! of the Master, L.P.H. ! 

««It is a communication to the Master, L. P.H.! for that 
the servant here hath performed all the commands of the 
Master, L.P.H.! of those things to which attention is 
given (?), and the servant here is bringing (?) that chief 
of men like that face (?). Beware lest the Master, L. 
P.H.! say ‘‘ He is ceasing in what I told him [to do}. 
.. . [unintelligible].”’ 

It is a communication on that account, and a saluta- 
tion to the children of the whole house. 

This is the communication to the Master, «‘L. P. H.! 
May it be pleasant that the Master, L.P.H.! hear !’’ 


The following may serve as an 


Very different is the following curt note, to which the 
reply is written on the same sheet in red ink, red being 
the opprobrious color among the Egyptians. 

‘* Communication as to the fact that it is told the ser- 
vant here. ‘The Master, L. P. H.! cometh to Ankh- 
Usertesen, deceased, in the 4th month of Harvest, day 
16." O twice evil one! mayest thou come alive and 
well !"’ 

Reply : ‘* May thy speech be in all ill by the favor 
of Sebek, Lord of Rahent (?), and whoever sh 


a all send 
thee to perdition by the favor of his fa. 


[Thus ?] hath 

he Aa of Pepa, the dean of 2 

the Aa of Pepa, the dean of the temple of Hekat done 

unto thee for continuance for ever and eternally. I] 

may be thine hearing and a plague.”’ : 
P.S. (?) ‘*«Come thou that I may see thee. 

we are passing an evil hour.”’ 


Here the usual formulae are 


Behold 


intentionally perverted, 
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more perhaps in a fit of ill-humor with fortune than ; 
anger against the correspondent, as it would appear fea 
the postscript Perhaps the anger was hy; fein m 
and the letter merely an instance of the strongly wal 
‘«chaff'’ so common even to-day among the light 
hearted fellahin. _" 

Flinders Petrie’s collection of papyri from Kahup 
may surely take rank with the pictures of Benj Hasag 
and the story of Sanehat as an illustration of culture and 
manners in the remote times of the twelfth Egyptian 
dynasty. 

Riversvale, Ashton-under-Lyne, England. 
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Answering Children’s Questions 


By the Rev. William Wye Smith 


HEN a boy, I asked an old lady, part of whose arly 
years had been spent in a shepherd's cottage iy 
England, what a shepherd's crook was. She said whey 
a shepherd wanted to lay hold of a sheep, he Slipped 
the crook round the hind leg, and so held the anigy 
with one hand till he laid hold of it with the oe, 
And I have often thought since, that, just as a shepherd 
draws a member of his flock to him, we put a shepherds 
crook—the interrogation-mark—into our speech, and 
thus draw to us the information we are in quest of 

We had in our family reading this morning the third 
chapter of Ecclesiastes, where Solomon tells us there is 
‘‘atime’’ for everything. Assuredly, often the best and 
profitable time to get an answer is when the question is 
put. Hence the importunate eagerness of children to have 
their questions answered at once. And itis a good thing for 
the children, for how would they not otherwise be put off, 
under some delusive promise of answering ‘‘ some other 
time.’’ No, they must be answered instanter. And— 
let all triflers with children remember—the answer may 
never be forgotten. Let us gain wisdom from our childish 
experience, and remember that, when there is something 
we want to know, that is the time to get the information, 
to label it, and put it carefully away on the proper shelf 
in our memory, and have it ever after ready for use 
And I think it must have struck every one how soon 
after getting some bit of useful knowledge an occasion 
arose which demanded the bringing out of that identical 
bit of knowledge. It often happens, indeed, to many of 
us, that there is no immediate source of that particular 
kind of knowledge within reach. Then do as | have 
found it good to do,—just keep that question in your 
mind, ‘‘I want to know’’—so and so. Out of hundreds 
of instances I can testify that I generally get my answet 
within a month. One of the latest instances was in the 
house of a brother minister, a hundred miles from home 
I was quoting the line, ‘‘ They builded better than they 
knew,’’ and remarked, ‘‘I don't know whose line that 
is; I wish I knew.’’ My friend did not know, and 
neither of us had any cyclopedia of quotations to refe 
to. But the next time I was there, as he met me atthe 
station, he said, ‘‘ I've found that quotation ; it's Eme- 
son's.’’ But in most instances the answer is in some 
book in the house, or in the knowledge of some friend 
at hand. Get it while you are hungry for it. If you 
do, it will never leave you. If you don't thus get it, @ 
if you don’t lie in wait with your question till the right 
answer comes, it will pass away from your memory, and 
you will be by so much the poorer mentally. 

Now this hunger for information, for some particular, 
specified, distinguished, «fenced off,’” piece of infor 
mation, which comes to us two or three times a week a 
least (and two or three times a week we put up and label 
another bit of information, and lay it away for ust) 
comes to a little child every morning, and lasts all day 
long. In both cases there should be, as with the Gt 
cian sphinx, some CEdipus to answer the questions 
Every one has noticed (and sometimes, per!aps, only 
been amused by) the wonderful questions of childres 
It is a crying wrong to trifle with them or decel' 


] 
them. It may be a question that cannot be answere® 
that it would be wrong or foolish to give a cates! rical 
answer to. Explain this to the child, but dont crush 


When I was + 


down the tender flower of curiosity. 
> ash 
mothe 


tween three and four, I remember asking ™) 
how high the sky was, right up over here. | a5 «aed 
vinced—for my eyes had told me—that the sk) reste 

. . asl s 
on the ground at the horizon ; but how high < yuld th 
bright roof be overhead? ‘Qh ! very high,’ she said 
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‘Yes ; more than that.’’ 


«Was it a mile high ?"’ 
Now, if she had explained to me ‘the illimitable air’ 
nd the vast empty spaces of the moon and stars, I 
should have been made wiser than before. A few years 
in along walk of seven or eight miles with my 
and lying on the grass, halfway, for a little rest, 
g up at the clouds, he explained to me that 


all just empty space"’ overhead. I did not 


after, 
father, 
and lookin 
«that was 
know it before. 

When I was four, my father told me, in answer to 
some question of mine, suggested by his own remarks, 
that boys grew to be men. I did not before know it. I 
iat boys were boys, and men were men, and 


supposed tl 
It was a new world that opened out be- 


so remained. . . 
One of.the first bits of science I got hold of 
Traveling northward through the 


fore me. 
was in the same year. 
woods in a wagon, I saw the full moon on our right, 
among the trees, and wondered that she kept up with 
us. lexpected we should leave the moon behind, as we 
might leave a burning brush-heap. I said nothing, and 
asked no questions. Possibly I found my questions 
were not always answered. In the same journey I was 
in terror at ‘‘locking down’’ on the Erie Canal. I 
thought we were sinking till my father showed me the 
water beneath us was sinking too. And I remember, 
when five, gravely discussing, with several other little 
boys, whether God could see us in the dark corners of 
the cellar where we were playing. And we decided that 


Children are not naturally atheists. 


he could. 

A noble old Indian, whom I have known for forty 
years, and in whose house I once stayed four days, told 
me that he never heard the name of God in his native 
Ojibway (‘‘ Keshi-Manitou,’* the spirit of light) till he 
was ten years old, and then (in a reverential way) used 
This was about the headwaters of 
He ran home to ask his mother who 
Keshi-Manitou was, and all the answer he received was, 
‘‘Go away, and don't trouble your mother with your 
fuolish questions."' And he never heard another word 
on the subject until, ten years after, he heard a Church 
of England missionary preaching at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario, and he believed at once. His ten years’ ques- 
tion was answered. He isa firm and noble Christian 
to this day. Had his mother answered his question, 
even to the best of her poor ability, what might not have 
come out of it ! 


by a French trader. 
the Mississippi. 


And in our reading of the Scriptures in childhood, 
how many words we get into our memories divested of 
their right meaning! How the obsolete word ‘leas- 
ing,’ in the Fourth and Fifth Psalms, troubled me! I 
gave it up altogether. And for years, perhaps, we fail 
to inquire whether we understand the words aright. 
For many years in my youth I had a wrong interpreta- 
tion of ‘* bare grain’’ in 1 Corinthians 15:37. I took it 
as a part of the verb ‘to bear,’ never thinking it meant 
naked grain, or mere grain. 


preach, 


Once i heard a good man 
and he read in Isaiah 52 : 12: ‘‘ For the Lord 
will go before you, and the God of Israel will be your 
re-reward.'" In American Bibles I suppose it is dif- 
ferent, but in all British Bibles I have seen the word 
“rearward "’ is always printed ‘‘ rereward,’’ and the 
good man was deceived by the old-style spelling, and 
made nonsense of the clause. I thought, ‘‘Surely no 
other person ever made that blunder,’’ but I was wrong. 


Twenty years after, | happened to mention the matter 
load 1y-school teacher in a distant city, and he said, 
“Why, I always read it that way.’’ And then I wished 
Thad said nothing ! 

I can remember, as a child, wishing to know more of 
the «poles ’’ of the earth, and how it was that we did 
hot ‘fall off’ when the particular time of the twenty- 
four hours came that we were exactly ‘‘ upside down."’ 
And no one ever told me what an eclipse of the moon 
Was. I had found out for myself that the moon «came 
in between," and eclipsed the sun. And I was like the 
Indians, who asked John Eliot,—when he hoped they 
: ; ask him about salvation,—what made the wind 
: r hat made the sea rise and fall twice every 
“ay. 1 dy toldme. And, worst of all, nobody told 
— = n and easily understood words, how to be 
"9 ind I wanted to be saved, oh, how much ! 


‘Te 15 a twofold mistake to rectify, for all the 
ton one side. When I wanted to be saved, 
eat have asked somebody. But I did not. And 
a8 ms ns / ad, of more or less importance in 
© Mlatmight have been answered on the same 


tasr 2 . ‘ o ° — . 
rms. I now wish I had ‘lain in wait’’ with 
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questions of the soul as well as questions of the intel- 
lect when I was young. No doubt, they would have 
been gladly answered. 
and we are more engaged in answering than in asking 


And now, when youth is past, 


questions, let us give an answer sometimes to a question 
that is below the surface, a question our young friend 
has not spoken, but we see it in his eyes. Young hearts 
are full of questionings. It is sowing seed on prepared 
soil to answer them, or sometimes better to first suggest 
them and then answer them. 


St. Catharines, Ont. 
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The Christian Soldier of Crefeld 


By Mrs. A. S. Rosenberger 


‘* A H! those were brave men. They knew how to 

A endure hardness. Neither did the fiery trial 
dismay them. Did I ever tell you about the Christian 
soldier of Crefeld ?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said I, looking curiously at a worn, coffee- 
colored pamphlet, that seeined like a bit of ‘‘ye olden 
time.’ I turned the leaves absently, 
poem, written in a delicate, ornamental hand, somewhat 
faded, for the dead years had left an impress on each 
page. 

I was in an old library. Thousands of rare and costly 
books were all about me, and the Antiquarian was speak- 
Listening to him, the present faded away, and 
only the past seemed real. Beneath the name of the 
author, Johann Naas,I read in German verse : 


It was a German 


ing 
ing. 


‘*So few are saved, it grieves me sore 
That souls resist thy loving power."’ 


The entire poem was beautiful. The burden of souls 
unsaved had inspired every line. 

«* Let me tell you about him,"’ said the Antiquarian. 
And then, surrounded by books all in keeping with the 
story, he told me of Johann Naas, who preached the 
gospel to the people of Germantown, Pennsylvania, over 
a hundred and fifty years ago. In those troublous times 
his life was an eventful one, and now the faded parch- 
ment before me, well authenticated, 


lished, is its only record. 


though unpub- 


Johann Naas and Jacob Preisz were traveling together, 
preaching first in Crefeld, then in Marienberg. It was 
at the time when the caprice of Frederick William for a 
regiment composed of giants had obtained world-wide 
renown. No expense of money, fraud, or intrigue, was 
spared to obtain gigantic men. Johann Naas was a 
veritable Saul, standing head and shoulders above his 
fellows. The king's officers asked him to become a 
soldier. . This he firmly refused to do, as he advocated 
peace principles. They proceeded to torture him, but 
without any effect. At last they took him before the 
king. 

‘«Sire,’? said the captain, ‘‘ this man absolutely re- 
fuses to enlist in thy service. We have brought him 
to thee to dispose of according to the will of Your 
Majesty.’’ 

The king scrutinized the prisoner very closely, then, 
addressing him, said : 

‘¢You would make a very desirable soldier. 
why will you not enlist ?’’ 


Tell me, 


‘* Craving forgiveness of Your Majesty,’’ was the reply, 
‘‘I have long ago placed my name upon the noblest 
and best of enrolments, and I would not—indeed, 
could not—become a traitor to him. Therefore I can- 
not enter thy service."’ 

‘«To whom do you belong ? 
queried the astonished king. 

‘* My captain,”’ 


Who is your captain ?"’ 


said he, with a quick dramatic ges- 
ture, ‘‘is the great Prince Immanuel, our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I have espoused his cause, and, Your Majesty, 
I cannot, and will not, forsake him."' 

‘Neither will I that you shall forsake him,’’ an- 
swered the king. And, handing him a slight token for 
his fidelity, he dismissed him. 

Then, in the quaint language of the narrator, «« Johann 
Naas was exceedingly glad, and preached mightily in 
those parts.’’ 

But sore trouble and tribulation were his lot. The 
persecution became more bitter, and at last he made his 
way to Surhursterveen, in West Holland, 
and finally set sail for America) And we are told that 
he settled in Germantown, Pennsylvania, May 12, 1741. 


Friesland, 








boys, about ten and twelve years of age. 


mine from that day, 
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I turned to the old manuscript again, and read. the bur- 
den of his heart's desire there : 


**T would count all things but dross ; 
Souls of men are lost forever, 
Knowing nanght of thee, our Saviour; 

Help me lead some to the cross." 


Covington, O. 
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For Children at Home 


“Let Her Fly, Jim!” 
By Elizabeth Polhemus 


("= day last fall, as I was resting on a garden bench 
after picking up a large basket full of chestnuts 


which a generous old tree on our lawn kept flinging down 
to me, a stone whizzed by my face, 1 heard a soft dull 
thud, and the words: ‘ Let her fly, Jim, 


all at the same 
instant it seemed, but really the exclamation came first. 

Looking up I saw two well-dressed, manly-looking 
They went 
straight to the foot of the chestnut tree and the elder 
of the two, stooping, picked up the dead body of a 
squirrel, twisted off the tail and stuck it in his hat, the 
younger exclaiming, with great pride : ‘‘ What a good 
shot you are, Jim!"’ 

Looking up into the tree I saw there what I thought the 
boys ought to see, so I called out: ‘‘ Boys, please come 
here! I want to show you some dear little squirrels."’ 
They looked at me a moment in distrust and fear, but 
were drawn to me by the love I feel for boys, and my 
belief in their tendernese of heart, even with that dead 
body in the midst of us ; and they were soon at my side 
looking eagerly for the ‘‘babies"’ I had called 
them to see. Then with a choking in my throat and 
tears in my eyes, I said to them : 
lower limb of that tree.’’ 


which 
‘* Boys, look on the 


There, nestled close together, were the mother squirre}! 
and her two little ones, as still as the wood itself, sadly 
gazing down at the one whom all through their lives they 
had loved and delighted in. 

I told the boys how J had watched this father get: the 
nest ready, how merry and ful! of life he was when the 
little ones were able to follow him up and down the tree 
and along the fences, and after much coaxing and chat- 
tering leap from one bough to another, and from tree to 
tree ; how since the chestnut burs had opened they had 
been as jolly and busy as children, gathering their winter 
store of nuts ; how the father had dug holes here and 
there on the lawn, buried a nut in each, and how much 
] had wanted to see whether he would remember where 
he had put them, and be able to find and dig them up, 
and now I could never see this. I told them how I 
should miss his friskiness, and asked them to think how 
much more he would be missed by his family through 
the long dreary winter that was at hand. 
small animals, to be sure,’ 


‘« They are 
said I, ‘‘ but a kitten will cry 
for days for a lost mother.’’ 

‘Don't, don't!"’ said Jim, giving my hand a tight 
squeeze. ‘‘I never knew they thought or loved, or that 
I should hurt you."’ 

Then going quietly to the tree he picked up the dead 
body and went behind the house with it. Returning 
after a few minutes he said: ‘‘1 have covered it up. 
Maybe they won't feel so badly if they don't see it 

Now these squirrels were very tame, and had often 
been fed by me. Sol suggested Jim's throwing them 
some food on a neighboring rock, on which I had been 
in the habit of putting it ; but he shook his head, saying, 
sorrowfully, «‘ They could not eat it, for they know my 


hand killed their father.'’ How lonely and shut off from 


the love of these merry comrades he felt ! 


At that moment a strolling cat saw the group on the 


tree, and began sneaking up after them, and they were all 


off like a flash. With wrathful eyes the little fellow 
said : ‘‘I'd like to kill that cat !"’ 
‘*Don't blame the old cat,’’ said I; ‘‘she has not 


been taught, as my cat has, not to touch squirrels, and 
she is only acting according to her nature."’ 


Jim and his companion have been warm friends of 
and many a good time have we had 


together. 


Newton Center, Alass. 
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For the Superintendent 


An Order of Service for September 11 
(Sinful Indulgence.—Amos 6: 1-8) 


CALL TO ORDER.—One moderate stroke of bell. 
PRAYER. —Let the school rise at light tap of bell, bow in 
silent prayer, and all repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 

Hymn. 

Bins_es Upiirrep.—By the whole school, all repeating, 
‘« Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
my path.”’ , 

Lesson READING.—Let the superintendent first ask for 
book, chapter, and numbers of the first and last 
verses of the lesson. All read together. 

Hymn.—Choose one with chorus. Let girls sing the 
verse, and let the boys join in chorus ; but sing last 
verse (with chorus) all together. 

AN ADVANCE QUESTION. —Let the superintendent ask a 
vital question on the lesson, the answer to which he 
will call for at the close of the lesson study. 

Lesson Srupy. 

HyMNn. 

ANSWER TO QUESTION. —Let the superintendent call for 
the answer to the advance question. 

A WorD ON THE ANSWER. —By the superintendent. 

HyMn. 

CLOSING PRAYER AND BENEDICTION.—By the Pastor. 


{Making up class records for the day, collecting and distribut- 
ing library books, collecting money offerings, and reports of sec- 
retary and others, are to be provided for by the superintendent.] 


> 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


** Vield not to tempt ition.”’ 
** Sinhers turn, why will ye die ?"’ 


Psalm 1 : 1-6. 


Ye. . 
**Why will ye waste on trifling cares ?"’ Psalm 15 : 1-5. 


**Where is my wandering boy to-night?"’ Psalm 119 : 1-8 
¥ X + alm : 1-8. 
**O thou that hear'st when sinners cry. 


‘* My sins, my sins, my Saviour."’ Psalm 119 : 33-40. 
**Come ye sinners, poor and needy.” 


** I've wandered far away from God."’ Psalm 51 : 8-15. 


% % % 
A Live Sunday-School Library 


By Annie E. Wilson 


HE best method I know of for renewing the Sunday- 
school library, and keeping it fresh and up to date, 
is the following, which I have known to be tried with 
good success and general satisfaction in two or three 
schools. It works on the principle that the freshest, 
purest water is found, not in the cistern, however thor- 
oughly it may be occasionally cleansed and refilled, but 
in the spring, where there is a constant outflow of the 
old and inflow of the new and fresh supply. 

The plan is this: Have a standing committee care- 
fully chosen, whose duty it shall be to select and pur- 
chase one, two, or three new books each month, putting 
them right into the library as soon as they shall have 
been approved by each member of the committee. Ar- 
rangements can generally be made with some local or 
city dealer to admit of the books being bought in this 
way. 

This plan might involve considerable trouble and in- 
convenience to the librarian if the catalogs are bought 
by the hundreds and given to the scholars for the asking. 
The catalog best adapted to this method is printed on 
cards bound together at the top by‘one of the convenient 
little brass fasteners through eyelets. Having several 
extra cards on hand, numbered ready for the new con- 
tributions, they can be written on them as added, and, 
when one or more cards are full, printed. The trouble 
will be reduced to a minimum if the librarian retains the 
care of the catalogs, giving out one to each class in the 
early part of the Sunday-school hour, and gathering 
them up again afterwards. 

The chief benefit of this plan of selecting a library 
is that each book is chosen with leisurely care, and 
with special reference to the needs of that particular 
school. 

Of course, the responsibility for the good influence of 
the library on the school rests almost exclusively on the 
committee, who should, therefore, be conscientious men 
or women with hearts shoroughly alive to the highest 
good of the school,—or, rather, scholars. They should, 
moreover, be well read, with cultivated literary taste, 
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and fully in touch with the young lives which are to be 
influenced by these books. 

These qualifications need not all be found in each 
member of the committee, but, if possessed by any one or 
more, the individual book, approved by the judgment of 
all, will not be likely to fall short of the standard. 

The library, thus carefully and continuously replen- 
ished, instead of being a mere matter of ephemeral 
interest, lapsing into indifference as soon as the newness 
has worn from the latest lot of books, may and should 
become one of the most powerful adjuncts of the 
Sunday-school work, especially if teachers take the 
trouble to make themselves familiar with its contents, 
and advise sympathetically with their pupils in their 
reading. 

Louisville, Ky. 

x % %&% 


A unique celebration of the eightieth 
birthday of the Bible School of the 
First Church of Christ in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, was held recently. Its uniqueness con- 
sisted in an address by the superintendent, Milton A. 
Dixon, in which the organization of the church in 1637 
was referred to, followed by interesting facts regarding 
the school’s organization and progress, this history being 
given by decades. At the mention of 1637, a boy stepped 
to the platform with a British flag, under which the coun- 
try was being settled at that time. Then, as reference 
was made to each decade, different boys would step for- 
ward with the stars and stripes of that period ; the flag 
of twenty stars arranged in the form of a star for 1818, 
of twenty-four stars arranged in rows for 1828, etc., with 
the flag of forty-five stars for 1898. Other flags played 
their part, and the entire group remained standing while 
a male quartet, including the pastor, the Rev. F. L. 
Goodspeed, and the superintendent, sang a_ patriotic 
song. Interesting souvenirs of the school’s early history 
were exhibited, including record cards of 1818 and 1819, 
one of the first singing-books, etc. The record cards 
showed the number of verses committed to memory by 
children at that time, recording as high as two hundred 
and forty verses of Scripture, seventy-six verses of hymns, 
and seventy catechetical answers. 


A Flag 
Celebration 


% 


The old-fashioned address to the 
school from the intinerant talker or 
chance visitor is happily going out of 
vogue in the best ordered Sunday-schools. And yet it 
is not entirely extinct. Perhaps it does not need to be, 
but the superintendent takes a great responsibility upon 
himself when he invites a Stranger to make an address 
from the desk. If it must be done, five minutes ought 
to be set as the limit. And if the speaker does not stop 
when the time is up, as most likely he will not, the 
superintendent must*have enough regard for his school 
to signal the speaker down. Dragging things out beyond 
the stipulated time encourages limpness, laziness, indif- 
ference, and results in weakness in the school discipline. 
Briskness is an element of strength, and one must be 
brisk in stopping as well as in moving, in becoming 
silent as well as in speaking. 


The Loquacious 
Visitor 


Jor the Teacher 


Use and Abuse of Printed Questions 
By President Cyrus J. Kephart 


FEW weeks ago, while sitting in a class in Sunday- 

school, I discovered that the teacher was very 
closely following the printed list of questions given in 
his quarterly,—by the way, a very mechanical set of 
questions. Noticing that not much interest was being 
awakened, I ventured to ask a question not in the book, 
but growing quite naturally out of those there pre 
My question seemed to arouse some interest, 
awaken some further inquiry. 


sented. 
and to 
But very soon the teacher 
remarked, ‘‘ We must go on, or we shall not get through 
the lesson," and dropped back at once to the simple 
asking of the questions as printed. His idea evidently 
was to ask all the printed questions so to * vet 
through the lesson."* This was evidenced by the fact 
that his countenance showed real disappointment | 


as 


, if not 
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displeasure, when the close of the lesson hoy; found 
him with the questions not all asked. The fact that the 
outside question aroused some interest, not in Useless 
discussion, but in the lesson, seemed to him to sign 
but little. He must ‘get through the lesson. > 

Perhaps he reasoned in this manner : « Why are these 
questions printed, if not to be asked? Are not the 
editors who spend their time at preparing lesson hg 
better qualified to ask questions on the lesson than | 
am? Why spend money paying editors and printers, if 
their work is not to. be utilized ?’’ 

The fact is that some of our best Sunday-school helyg 
deal not nearly so largely in questions as in SUZ gestions 
that help teachers to formulate their own questions 
This is undoubtedly more nearly the ideal plan, True, 
it will necessitate more study upon the part of the 
teacher ; but this is what is needed, this is what is 
urged in Sunday-school institutes and conventions from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The most serious objection 
to the questions as printed in many of our papers is the 
fact that, furnishing questions ‘‘ made to hand,” they 
facilitate what can be made to pass as teaching without 
study ? 

Why, then, have printed questions at all? They are 
by no means an evil when properly prepared and prop. 
erly used. They may prove of great value. Not al 
teachers or pupils are prepared by previous general 
training to study a lesson to the best possible advantage, 
They need assistance in study. There are few teachers 
who do not need it. The printed question should be 
looked upon and used as a help in the study and prepa- 
ration of alesson. The extent of its helpfulness will de. 
pend upon two things, —the skill of the questioner, the 
interest and enthusiasm of the student. 

The questions as given in the lesson helps should be 
used previous to the lesson hour, in the study of the 
lesson,—this upon the part of both teacher and pupil. 
Then teacher and pupil (above the primary grade) should 
appear in the class with the open Bible, there to study 
together under the direction of the presumably prepared 
teacher. The object of the class work is not simply to 
ascertain how much the pupil knows about the facts of 
the lesson, but, along with this, to assist the pupil to a 
fuller knowledge, compréhension, and acceptance of the 
facts and the truths of the lesson. The purpose of lass 
work is not simply recitation, bit investigation as well. 
This investigation can be best accomplished in the study 
of the Bible, as in the study of science and history, not 
by following a préscribed list of questions, but by per- 
sonal contact with the living teacher, who, prepared by 
previous study, is able to direct the mind of the student 
along lines of original or independent thought. 

In doing this the teacher, assisted previous 
knowledge both of the subject and of the class, must 
formulate his own questions, adapting them to his class. 
From a scientific or theologic standpoint they may be 
somewhat defective, but, viewed in the presence of the 
class and of the teacher, they may be vastly better than 
any questions prepared by one who knows neither 
teacher nor class. 


ify 


by 


Avalon College, Trenton, Mo. 
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There are two kinds of ignorance 
One is the ignorance of plain, prom 
nent Scripture facts ; the other is the 
ignorance of those things which God meant that men 
should never know. Of the first kind the teacher has @ 
right to be ashamed, of the second kind he need never 
be ashamed. He ougkt to hold these two distinctions 
in mind so that the pupils shall know that there is 4 dif- 
ference between men’s guesses at the infinite and eter 
ual, and the plain statement of the Bible story. The 
distinction is important, for we sometimes worry 0% 
selves more about what we canhot and need not know 
than over that which it is our immediate business © 
know and live by. 


Two Kinds of 
Ignorance 


b 


In a large class made up of fathers 
and mothers and grandfathers and 
grandmothers, in a Congregat' nal 
school in Massachusetts, a visiting secretary is :ppointed 
to look after absent members of the class. Al! cas@ of 
sickness or affliction that cannot be attended to >) the 
leader himself are placed in her hands, and mu “h good 
results from having such an officer. 


Visiting Secretary 
for a Large Class 













August 27 1698 
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Lesson u, September u, 1898 


Sinful Indulgence 


May be used as a Temperance Lesson) 





GoLpEN TEXT ? 
through strong drink ¢ 


They also have erred through wine, and 
are out of the way.—lIsa. 28 : 7. 


(Amos 6: 1-8. Memory verses : 3-6. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


to them fhat are at 2 Wee to them that are at 
and trust in the ease in Zion, and to them 
that are secure in the moun- 
tain of Samaria, the notable 
men.of the chief of the na- 
tions, to whom the housé of 
Israel come! Pass ye unto 
Calneh, and see; and from 
thence go ye to Hamath the 
great: then godown to Gath 
of the Philistines: be they 
better than these kingdoms ? 
or is their border greater than 


I Woe 
Zion 

ease in Zion, _ tru 
mountain of Samaria, whichare 


named chief of the nations, to 
whom the house of Israel came ! 

2 Pass ye unto ¢ al’neh, and 
see; and from thence go ye to 
Ha’math the great: then go 
down to Gath of the Phi- 
lis'tines: be they better than 
these kingdoms? or their border 
greater than your border ? 

3 Ye that put far away the 


iS) 


evil day, and cause the seat of 3 your border? Ye that put 
violence tocome near; far away the evil day, and 

4 Thatlie upon beds of ivory, cause the !seat of violence 
and stretch themselves upon 4 to come near ; that lie upon 
their couches, and eat the lambs beds of ivory, and stretch 
out of the flock, and the calves themselves upon their 
out of the midst of the stall ; couches, and cat the lambs 

s That chant to the sound of out of the flock, and the 


the viol, and invent to them- calves out of the midst of the 
selves instruments of music, § stall; that sing idle songs to 
like David ; the sound of the viol; that 
6 That drink wine in bowls, devise for themselves instru- 
and anoint themselves with the ments of music, ? like David ; 
chief ointments: but they are that drink “wine in bowls, 
not grieved for the affliction of and anoint themselyes with 
Joseph. the chief ointments ; but 
7 © Therefore now shall they they are not grieved for the 


fon) 


go captive with the first that go 7 affliction of Joseph. ‘Ihere- 
captive, and the banquet of fore now shall they go cap- 
them that stretched themselves tive with the first that go 
shall be removed. captive, and the revelry of 

8 The Lord GoD hath sworn them that stretched them- 
by himself, saith the LORD the 8 selves shall pass away. ‘The 


Lord Gob hath sworn by 
himself, saith the LORD, the 
God of hosts: I abhor the 
4excellency of Jacob, and 
hate his palaces: therefore 


God of hosts, I abhor the ex- 
cellency of Jacob, and hate his 
palaces ; therefore will I deliver 
up the city with all that is 


therein, will I deliver up the city 
<a with all that is therein. 
1Or, sitting 2Or, like David's SHeb. in bowls of wine. * Or, pride 
The American Revisers would substitute “‘ Jehovah ”’ for ** the Loxp, 
and for “‘ Gow,”” wherever they occur. 

















Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


shale gi Events.—At the time reached in the last 
lesson, the Assyrians were supreme between the Euphra 
tes and the Mediterranean, holding as tributary nearly all the 
Countries there except Judah. From that point of time for a 
good while the Assyrian records we possess are silent, and, 
when they break the silence, Assyria is engaged in a mighty 
effort to subdue this same region, Clearly, it has been a time 
of reverses for Assyria. Meanwhile, Israel and Judah recov- 
ered rapidly from their low condition. Jehoash beat Ben- 
hadad, Amaziah beat the Edomites, Jehoash, under provocation, 
beat Amaziah, and broke down part of the wall of Jerusalem. 
His successor, Jeroboam II, ‘‘ restored the border of [srael ’’ 
from Hamath to the Dead Sea, including the Damascus re- 
gion (2 Kings 14: 25, 28). The Assyrian records speak of 
this region as in revolt, under the leadership of Uzziah, king 
of Judah, and the Bible makes Uzziah to have been the most 
powerful Judaite king since Solomon. 

- i different prophecies that constitute the Book 
» “mos belong to a single date, in the reigns of Uzziah and 
Jeroboam, “two years before the earthquake ’’ (Amos I : 1). 
This is in the midst of the period for which the Assyrian rec- 
ords are silent, For this period and the time directly follow- 


ing the hi) : . 
& the biblical numbers assign fifty-one years more than the 


Assyrj . or . . 
yan numbers, There are plausible, though not entirely 


: » Teasons for dating the prophecies of Amos about 
WO ye; c ° 
» years before the death of Jeroboam, the year 190 of the Dis- 


Cor clusive 
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ruption, 793 B C. (biblical), or 787 (Ussher), or some time 
between 750 and 775 (Assyrian). 

PLACcEs.—Zion is Jerusalem. As to Calneh, scholars are 
uncertain. It seems clear, however, that the Calneh here 
referred to was in the Babylonian region to the east of the 
lower Euphrates (Gen 10 : 10), Samaria, Hamath, and 
Gath are familiar names, though the exact site of Gath is 
unknown? 

PARALLEL PAssAGEs.—There are none., For the history, 
see 2 Kings 14, 15 ; 2 Chronicles 25, 26. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
“2% 


The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


LISHA had died about the year 838 B. C., and for about 
fifty years no other prophet is mentioned, Then rose a 
new development of the sacred order, differing from their 
predecessors in their addresses being more or less committed 
to writing, so that they still survive in our Bible. Of these, 
Amos, the ‘* burden-bearer,’’—a different word from Amotz, 
the father of Isaiah,—appeared in nearly the same years as 
Hosea, lifting up his voice, like him, for God in the northern 
kingdom. Jeroboam II reigned, and, in spite of the disasters 
brought on the land by the eastern ravages of Hazael and 
others in the preceding generation, had raised Israel once 
more to great prosperity (Amos 3 : 15 ; 6 : I-13). 

The elements of rapid decay were, however, rife under this 
glittering surface, The pride, greed, and trade-dishonesty 
of the rich (8:5); the cruel oppression of the poor by the 
chief men (5 : 2); their heartless luxury amidst the general 
misery of the population at large (5 : 2; 6: 4-6); and their 
gross idolatry (8:14; 4:4; 5:5), along with the drunken 
sensuality of both rich and titled,—foreshadowed a national 
catastrophe, when hostile arms demanded healthy manhood to 
resist them, 

Amos tells us that, when a shepherd on the uplands south 
of Jerusalem (1:1; 7:14), anda ‘‘cutter’’ of wild figs, — 
their bitterness requiring ‘‘ cutting,’’-—he was impelled of 
God to go to Bethel to protest against the sins of Israel. 
Driven thence, he seems to have written down his testimony 
for the truth now with us in his ‘‘ prophecies.’’ ‘* Wo to 
them,’’ he cries, ** to those who think themselves safe in Zion 
{under Uzziah], and to those who feel the same in Samaria 
{under Jeroboam II],—wo to all you sell-styled ‘ famous 
ones’ of the nations who boast of being the leaders round 
whom Israel gathers! See how God can destroy kingdoms : 
look at Calneh, over the Euphrates ; at the great Hamath of 
the Hittites, on the Orontes ; and at Gath of the Philistines. 
Cannot he who crushed them crush you? Think of them, ye 
who fancy yourselves safe, and oppress the people, and live 
in selfish indulgence, stretching yourselves on ivory couches 
and fine divans, and feasting on lambs and fatted calves, amid 
idle and gross songs by your minstrels to softest music ; for, 
in your luxury, you are ever like David, devising new instru- 
ments for greater delight. Wo to you who carouse with great 
beakers of unmixed wine, and fill your chambers with the 
perfume of the costliest ointments, with which your slaves 
anoint you, giving no thought, in your selfish heartlessness, 
of the misery of the people at large !’’ 

God would surely visit them and the nation, says the 
prophet, for all this, and these revelers would be led off at the 
head of a long train of captives, the noisy shouts of their ban- 
quets passing into the screams of despair. A lesson this to 
us that class selfishness and selfish luxury, which ignore 
their duties to the community, must bring terrible punishment. 


Bournemouth, England, 
> i 
Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


A Century after Elisha 


FTER nearly a hundred years of wealth’s accumulation 
and man’s decay, God sent Amos, a rough herdman 
from Tekoa, where the Baptist grew rugged, to preach against 
luxury and the idolatry of calves at Bethel. He was forbid- 
den by Amaziah the priest to preach. So Amos discharged 
his Parthian arrow (Amos 7: 16), and wrote out his message. 
The burden of this message is a denunciation of effeminate 
luxury, dancing, singing of idle songs to the sound of the 
viol (v. 5), a swallowing of wine by bowlsful, and not being 
grieved at the havoc made of the people (v. 6). The people 
were refined, artistic, wealthy, ritualistic, thought themselves 
religious, but they swallowed up the needy, and made even 
the poor to fai! (Amos 8:4). They were no better than the 
heathen nations (v. 2). 

Luxury has its own curse of effeminacy, but, when the means 
of luxury are wrung out of the poor, there is besides a special 
curse of God upon it. The God of the widow attends to those 
who devour her house. 


Hence Israel must go into captivity. God prefers that his 
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chosen people be oppressed slaves rather than oppressing 
masters, They are more likely to remember him and do his 
will, 

It is noticeable that in all this threatened overturn there 
is no suggestion of their repentance, and hence of God’s 
mercy. Debauchery and lust soon get beyond that. Covetous 
exactions from the poor soon harden one beyond repentance. 
Drunkenness soon soddens the soul beyond repentance. The 
anly hope for a race that has such fathers is that the children 
be starved into sobriety, and hardened into manhood by toil, 

But the last five verses of the book prophesy that, after the 
captivity and its effects, days of every sort of blessing shall 
come, 

Teach: The Lord is the avenger of every brother defrauded 
in any matter (1 Thess. 4: 6). 


University Park, Colo, 


Added Points 


Personal comfort is no proof of personal safety. Wo hangs 
over many who are wholly at ease and fully self-satisfied. 

High standing anong men does not assure high standing 
before God. 

To blot out the judgment is to unbridle sin. 

Shutting one’s eyes to the day of recompense does not retard 
its ‘coming or avert its penalties. 

High art and courtly action may minister to selfishness and 
sin, ‘Their proper end is God’s glory, not man’s delectation. 

God classes drunkenness with the worst of sins, and appends 
to it the severest of penalties, 

Those who lead in ways of sin shall lead in ways of sorrow. 


x“ & &% 


Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


\ OE ¢o them that are at ease in Zion (v.11). The mean- 
ing is recklessly at ease. Such ease is the expression 
of the ‘don’t care ’’ spirit A yvuuy man says, ** Anyhow, 
I am going to have a good time.’’ He means an evil time. 
God’s warnings, the certainties of retributions, he scoffs at. 
Like Esau, he seizes the mess of pottage, and capitulates to 
the present. Said an old boatman to me, bewailing his pres- 
ent plight of ignorance and inability, ‘1 played truant when 
I could have gone to school ; I would not learn; now here I 
am.’’ He had his foolish ease, now he had his pain. This 
sensual, pleasure-loving ease, which refuses to look before 
and after, will bring doom always. Mr. Lowell used to de- 
lightingly quote this sentence from Samuel Johnson: ‘* What- 
ever withdraws us from the power of our senses, whatever 
makes the past, the distant, or the future predominate over 
the present, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings.’’ 

Ye that put far away the evil day, and cause the seat of 
violence to come near (v. 3). ‘* Therefore men take sin to be 
near them, because they take judgments to be far off from 
them ; but they deceive themselves who thus mock God.”’ 

That lie upon beds of ivory, and ‘stretch themselves upon 
their couches, and eat the lambs out of the flock (v. 4). The 
picture is of a slippered, yawning, sensual self-indulgence. 
The supreme thought is the meaner self, and the perpetual 
pampering it. But such get their doom. The pleasure of 
such indulgence palls. 

That devise for themselves instruments of music, like David 
(v. 5). Here is fine illustration of the perpetual principle 
that the motive gives the moral quality to actions. David 
devised instruments of music, but the motive which urged him 
was that with them he might praise the Lord. These sensual 
ones did the same thing, but the motive urging them was the 
self simply. So what was nobly right in David was meanly 
base in them. Sin is the wrong use of right things. Use 
right things out of true motive, and you do righteously ; use 
right things out of bad motive, and you, though you set your 
hand to the same thing, do sinfully. And it is the motive of 
your doing which God regards. 

But they are not grieved for the affliction of Joseph (v. 6). 
Charles Kingsley used to say, ‘* I will never believe that a man 
has a real love for the good and the beautiful except he attacks 
the evil and disgusting the moment he sees it. It is very easy 
for us to turn our eyes away from ugly sights, and so consider 
ourselves refined. The refined man, to me, is he who cannot 
rest in peace with a coal-mine, or a factory, or a Dorsetshire 
peasant’s house near him, in the state in which they are.” 
Charles Kingsley was worn with work. 
change. 


He needed rest and 
He was himself deft with brush and pencil, and a 
passionate lover of good pictures. There was an exhibition 
of great pictures at Manchester. 
not go. 


He would go ; no, he would 
He could not make up his mind to leave, even for 
two or three days, a poor sick man who was hanging on his 
daily visits. Is it not plain that pictures, and all pleasant 
things, could not harm, but would only help, Charles Kings- 
ley, because all the time he was grieved for the affliction of 
Joseph, because he was seeking to use such things for the 
better help of afflicted Joseph? But when you let pleasant 
things, their possession and delight, wall you off from poor 
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and troubled Joseph, render vou hard, unsympathetic, un- 
mindful of the suffering round you, then, though you may 
have won for yourself, and may pride yourself upon, the finest 
culture, you have changed these good gifts of God into moral 
blight; you have sold yourself to selfishness, and have come 
under the divine displeasure, 


Philadelphia, 


‘** Inhumanity is umpiety.’’ 
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Critical. Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ew 1.—The proposition of this part of the discourse ; 
‘The prominent men of Judah and Israel are culpable, 
for ignoring the danger that threatens their countries. — Ziem 
that at That live indolently, without effort for 
accomplishing anything worthy.—/z Zion: The capital of 
Judah. — 7%at are secure; Not‘ trust in,’’ as in the Old Ver- 
sion, but that live in the hill country of Samaria with no sense 
of the danger that threatens them. 


are éase , 


Notice how the men of 
the two kingdoms are joined together in a common denuncia- 
tion for a common wrong. — 7he notable men of the chief of 
the nations: This phrase designates more specifically those 
who have just been spoken of as living at ease and secure. 
They are the men of mark, the leading men, in Judah and 
Israel.— Zhe house of Lsrael come: 
and leadership. 


For counsel and judgment 
‘*The house of Israel’’ may be the royal 
family of the northern kingdom, or may be the citizens of both 
kingdoms. ‘The prophet holds that Israel is in danger from a 
foreign enemy,—clearly the Assyrian, though he is not men. 
tioned by name, —and should therefore repent and reform, and 
look to Jehovah for help. ‘The men of the two na- 
tions, on the ofher hand, are at ease, and recognize no dan- 
ger. Evidently they are saying, ‘Since the conquests made 
by Jeroboam and Uzziah we are so strong that we need fear 
no enemy. 


notable 


Our combination of power extends from Elah to 
Damascus, and from Hamath to the Philistine country. Why 
should we fear ?’’ 

Verse 2.—Using the came worldly measure of things thet 
they use, the prophet shows them that they have reason to 
fear.—/ass His discourse takes the form of direet ad- 
dress, as if these notable men were present.— Ca/neh : Some- 
where near the lower Tigris. 


vee 


The route would be a great 
curve not less than eight hundred miles long. The return to 
** great Hamath ’’ would+be a curve farther to the north, of 
about the same length.—And see: Take stock of the extent 
Nearly the whole of the two 
journeys would be through countries that had been conquered 
and held in subjection by the Assyrian, while farther to the 


of the sources of your danger. 


east and north were Assyria itself and other extensive subject 
countries. — Zhen go dawn to Gath: Less than two hundred 
In the different stages of this journey they 
would see practically the whole of the territory controlled by 
Judah and Israel and their allies. —Ze they better: The sup- 
plied pronoun sirould be in the second person: ‘* Are ye bet- 


and fifty miles. 


ter ?’’— 7hese kingdoms: The Assyrian subject kingdoms 
traversed in the journey to and from Calneh. 


answer is negative.— Or is their border, ety 


The implied 
: The implied 
answer is affirmative: ‘‘ Their border is twenty times larger 
than our border.’’ The prophet’s argument is that this im- 
mense realm, to whose temporary demoralization the present 
prosperity of Israel is due, is now becoming consolidated, and 
is sure soon to attempt again the conquest of the countries 
near the Mediterranean. ‘The notable men of Israel ought to 
perceive this, and take measures accordingly. But they, in 
stead, are addicted to vielent conduct, and to indulging them- 
selves in agreeable sensations. 

Verse 3.—They give their present attention, not, as they 
ought, to this threatened approaching evil, that they may avert 
it, but to their own plans for lawless self-aggrandizement. 
The prophet has already treated this point (Amos 5 : 10-15), 
and so: barely mentions it here, and hastens to another. 

Verses 4-6.—This other point he treats more in full. 
These men are so given to contriving pleasant sensations for 
themselves that they have no time for the duties of religion 
and citizenship.—Aeds of tory... They have 
luxurious and artistic turniture.—Zamdés . . 


couches : 
. calves; They 
are fastidious about their meats, and their cooks are artists. — 
Chant: The Revised Version has “ sing idle songs.’’ The 
word is a rare ene. As the whole picture here is that of re- 
fined and cultured dissipation, rather than the rougher sort, 
we may assume that the prophet attributes to them taste and 
skill in music and singing.— Zike David they have devised for 
themselves instruments of song - The verb, being in the per- 
fect tense, indicates something that they have done once for 
all, not something that they are in the habit of doing. This 
particular phrase, ‘‘ instruments of song,’’ uniformly denotes 
orchestral music to accompany a chorus (& Chron, 15 : 16; 
16:42; 2 Chron. §: 13; 7:6; 23:13> 34: 2; Neh. 
2 : 36), and, though the other instances belong to later an- 
thors than Amos, there is no reason for thinking that Amos 
used the phrase. in a different meaning. The one point in 
which these men are compared with David is the inventing or 
bringing into use of instrumental music in connection with 
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choral singing. — Wine in bowls: In their drinking they use 
sacrificial bowls of wine, and not ordinary cups.— Chief oint- 
ments: Here again they are satisfied only with what is finest 
and best.— Aut they are not grieved, etc. : Literally, ‘ They 
do not sicken themselves over the breaking up of Joseph.” 
If they would think, they would see that the nation was in 
danger of being broken to pieces, and would sicken at the 
thought. That they are not made sick is due to their being 
so absorbed in sensuous pleasures that they fail to note the 
real situation. 

Verses 7, 8.—For this failure they shall be punished by be- 
ing left to the natural consequences of it.— Go captive with the 
first that go captive ; They shall head the lines of citizens that 
shall be marched off and settled in foreign countries.— 7/em 
that stretched themselues : The phrase is repeated from verse 4. 
— The excellency of Jacob: His magnificence and high civiliza- 
tion. Jehovah abominates these so long as they are debased 
to the ends of selfishness and mere sensuousness.— Ze city - 
The article does not belong here. What will be delivered up 
is one city after another, with all the contents of each. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Carcass and -the Eagles 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


MOS prophesied during the reign of Jeroboam, the son 
of Joash, whom we saw in the last lesson at Elisha’s 
death-bed. Jeroboam’s reign was a time of great prosperity 
for Isrdel. Moab, Gilead, and part of Syria, were recon- 
quered, and the usual effects of conquest, increased luxury 
and vainglory, followed. Amos was not, like Elisha, an Is- 
raelite bern, for he came from Tekoa, away down south, in 
the wild country west of the Dead Sea, where he had been a 
simple herdsman till the divine call sent him into the midst of 
the cerrupt civilization of the northern kingdom. ‘The first 
words of his prophecy give its whole spirit: ‘* The Lord will 
roar from Zion.’’ ‘The word rendered ‘‘ roar’’ is the term 
specially used for the terrible cry with which a lion leaps on 
its surprised prey (Amos 3: 4, 8). It is from Zion, the seat 
of God’s. temple, that the ‘‘ roar’’ proceeds, 
prophecy is but the echo of it in Israel. 
The prophecy of judgment in this lesson is directed against 
the sins of the upper classes in Samaria. 


and Amos’s 


They are described 
... to whom the house of 
Israel come,’’ which, in modern language, is just ‘‘ conspicu- 
ous citizens,’’ 


im verse I as the “ notable men 


who set the fashion, and are looked to as 
authorities and leaders, whether in political or commercial or 
social life. The word by which they are designated is used in 
Numbers 1:87: ‘* which are expressed by name.’’? The word 
‘“carried back the thoughts of the degenerate aristocracy of 
the 
** Minor Prophets, 


Israel to faith and zeal of their forefathers’’ (Pusey, 


” 


on this verse), Israel Amos calls ‘‘ the 
It is singular that such a title should be 
given to the nation against whose corruption his one business 
is to testify, but probably there is keen irony in the word. It 
takes Israel at its own estimate, and then goes on to show 


how rotten, and therefore short-lived, 


first of the nations.’’ 


was the 
which had swollen national pride to such a pitch. 


prosperity 
The chiefs 
of the foremost nation in the world should surely be some- 
thing better than the heartless debauchees whom the prophet 
proceeds to paint. Anglo-Saxons on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, whe are by no means deficient in this same complacent 
estimate of their own superiority to all other peoples, may 
take note. The same thought is prominent in the description 
of these notables as ‘‘ at ease.’’ They are living in a fool’s 
paradise, shutting their eyes to the thunder-clouds that begin 
to rise slowly above the horizon, and keeping each other in 
countenance in laughing at Amos and his gloomy forecasts, 
They ‘‘trusted in the mountain of Samaria,’’ which, they 

No doubt 
they thought that the prophet’s talk about doing right and 
trusting in Jehovah was very fanatical and unpractical, just as 
many in America and England think that our nations are ex- 


thought, made the city impregnable to assault. 


alted, not by righteousness, but by armies, navies, and dollars 
or sovereigns, 

Verse 2 is very obscure to us from our ignorance of the 
facts underlying its allusions. In fact, it has been explained 
in exactly opposite ways, being taken by some to enumerate 
three instances of prosperous communities, which yet are not 
more prosperous tham Israel, and by others to enumerate 
three instances of God’s judgments falling on pl 


aces which, 
though strong, had been conquered. 


In the former explana- 
tion, God's favor to Israel is made the ground of an implied 
appeal to their gratitude ; in the latter, his judgments on other 
nations is made the ground of an appeal to their fear. lest like 
destruction should fall on them. 

But the main points of the lesson are the photograph of the 
crimes which are bringing the judgment ot Gol. ee 
solemn divine oath to inflict the judgment. ' 
buked are not the false worship of the calves, though in other 


parts of his prophecy Amos lashes that with 


and the 


The C rimes re- 


) terrible invec- 
tives, nor ) * - li ] 
oul breaches of morality, though these 


wanting in Israel, but the vices peculiar to selfish, luxurious 


were not 


Vol. 40, No. % 
upper classes in all times and countries, who forget the m 
gations of wealth, and think only of its possibilities oy sel 
indulgence. French nodlesse, before the Revolution, fe 
American millionaires, and English” peers and commercial 
magnates, would yield examples of the same sin. ‘The } . 
shepherd from Tekoa had learned “ plain living and high 
thinking’? before he was a prophet, and would look with 
wondering and disgusted eyes at the wicked waste he cay " 
Samaria. He begins with scourging the reckle 
already referred to. 


te 
he 


latdy 


SS Security 
These notables in Israel were ‘at a 
because they ‘* put far away the evil day,” by refusing to be. 
lieve that it was at hand, and paying no heed to Ames 
warnings, as their fellows do still and always, and as We gl 
are tempted todo, They who see and declare the cenig 
end of national or personal sins are usually jeered at as pess. 
mists, fanatics, alarmists, bad patriots, or personal ill- wishers, 
and the men whom they try to warn fancy that they hinds 
the coming of a day of retribution by disbelieving in its coy, 
ing. Incredulity is no lightning conductor to keep of the 
flash, and, listened to or net, the low growls of the thunde 
are coming nearer. 

With one hand these sinners tried to push away the ej 
day, while with the other they drew near to themselves thy 
which made its coming certain,—“ the seat of violence,” oy, 
rather, ‘‘ the sitting,’’ or ‘*session.’” Violence, or Wrong- 
doing, is enthroned by them, and, where men enthrone 
iniquity, God’s day of vengeance is not far off. 

Then follows a graphic picture of the senseless, corrupiing 
luxury of the Samaritan magnates, on which the Tekoap 
shepherd pours his scorn, but which is simplicity itself, and 
almost asceticism, before what he would see if he came to 
New York or London. To him it seemed effeminate to |ojj 
on a divan at meals, and possibly it was a custom imported 
from abroad. It is noted that “the older custom in Israel 
was to sit while eating.’’ The wood-work of the divans, in. 
laid with ivory, had caught his eye in some of his peeps into 
the great houses, and he inveighs against them very much as 
one of the Pilgrim Fathers might do if he could see the furi- 
ture in the drawing-rooms of some of his descendants, There 
is no harm im pretty things, but the esthetic craze does some. 
times indicate and increase selfish heartlessness as to the pov- 
erty and misery which has not only no ivory on its divans, but 
no divans at all. Thus stretched in unmanly indolence on 
their cushions, they feast on delicacies. ‘* Lambs out of the 
flock ’’ and ‘* calves out of the stall’? seem to mean animals 
too young to be used as food. These gourmands, Jike their 
successors, prided themselves on having dainties out of sea- 
son, because they were more costly then. And 
had the adornment of music, which the shepherd, who knew 
only the pastoral pipe that gathered his sheep, refers to with 
contempt. He uses a very rare word of uncertain meaning, 
which is, probably, best rendered in some such way as the 
Revised Version does: ‘‘they sing idle songs.’’ To him 
like babble. 
Worse than that,—they ‘‘ devise musical instruments like 
David.’’ But how unlike him in the use they make of att! 
What a descent from the praises of God to the ‘* idle songs” 
fit for the hot dining-halls and the guests there ! Amos was 
indignant at the profanation of art, and thought it best used 
in the service of God. 


their elaborate performances seemed empty 


What would he have said if he had 
been ‘ fastened into a front-row box,’’ and treated to a modem 
opera ? 

The revelers ‘‘ drink wine in bowls,’’ by which larger ve 
sels than generally employed are intended. They drank to 
excess, or, as we might say, by bucketfuls. 
feast, with its artistic refinement and music, ends at last in 4 
brutal carouse, and the heads anointed with the most costly 
unguents drop in drunken slumber. A similar | 
Samaritan manners is drawn by Isaiah (chap. 28), 
viously drunkenness was one of the besetting sins of the 
capital. 


So the dainty 


ijcture Ol 


ind ob- 


But the darkest hue in the dark picture has yet to be 
added. ‘* They are not grieved for the affliction [literally, the 
‘ breach,’ or ‘ wound ’] of Joseph.” The tribe of Ephraim, 
Joseph’s son being the principal tribe of the northern king: 
dom, Joseph is often employed as a synonym for Israel. All 
these pieces of luxury, corrupting and effeminate as they 4% 
might be permitted, but heartless indifference to the misemes 
groaning at the door of the banqueting-hall goes with them. 
The ‘classes’? are of “tt 
masses,’’ 


indifferent to the condition 
Put Amos into modern English, and h 
nouncing the heartlessness of wealth, refinement, art, 
ture, which has no ear for the complaining of the poor, 27°” 
eyes to see either the sorrows and sins around it or the '0' 
ing cloud that 1s ready to burst in tempest. 

The inevitable issue is certain, because of the 
of God. It is outlined with keen irony. Amos 
imagination the long procession of sad captives, nd 
ing in the front ranks, the self-indulgent Sybarites, “ 
eminence is now only the- melancholy prerogati' 
first in the fettered train. What has become of their reve 
It is gone, like the imaginary banquets of dreams, 2% ™ 
stead of luxurious Iolling on silken couches, there he weaty 
tramp of the captive exiles. 
is what he is. 


hose p** 


of going 
in- 


. nce God 
Such result must be ce 
ng sad 


He has sworn “ by himself ;’’ his 5°! 
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hat it will be so as Amos has de- 


sracter are the pledge t 
aera ' sod as he is do otherwise than hate 


clared. How can such a C | : 
a. of such a selfish, heartless, God-forgetting aris- 
os + How can he do otherwise than deliver up the city? 
to r4 es net changed, and, though his mills grind slowly, 
aa in grind still; and it is as true for America and England 


+ was for Samaria, that a wealthy and leisurely upper class, 
wh h only for material luxury glossed over by art, 
which has condescended to be its servant, is bringing near the 
| day which it hugs itself into believing will never come. 


as 


cares 


ev! 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 









[Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will be 
useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upan 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 






















































































































2 Kings 1% : 23-29.; Amos, 
1. THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
|For each member of the Bible class.] 

This study is devoted to the book of the prophet Amos, who 
uttered his sermons to northern Israel at about the middle of the 
reign of Jeroboam II over that nation (7:10). Both from 
the standpoint of prophecy and from that of history the book 
is of great importance. It is the first one of a series of eight 
prophets whose work lay within the period which we are 
studying this half-year, and whose utterances exhibit most 
clearly the divinely directed religious growth of nearly two 
centuries (760-588 B.C.). It is also of first importance in 
aflording a vivid picture of the timés. of Jereboam II by an 
honest eye-witness who did not fear to call things by their 
right names. Hence the opportunity for the Lesson Com- 
mittee to get a good temperance lesson out of the book. 

To study the history of these two centurits without con- 
sidering the prophets who were among the most prominent 
factors in the history is to throw away a great opportunity for 
getting into the heart of the Old Testament, and for making 
its more careful study an increasing joy:. To make a grasp of 
the real thought of a prophetic book just as feasible for the 
busy man or woman who has but a scant allowance of time as 
for the scholar with leisure, is to do a real and permanent 
service to many who now gain no spiritual stimulus from their 
readings in the prophets, or, at best, one that is based on 
verses rather than volumes, and is, therefore, of doubtful 
value. Led by these considerations, the writer has co- 
operated with Professor Kent of Brown University in pre- 
paring a free paraphrase of these prophetic books alluded to 
below. With this forthcoming book in hand, the members of 
the Senior bible Class can readily do the work which is called 
for. With its aid the writings of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, 
Nahum, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, and Habakkuk, can be con- 
sidered in the course of this half-year, each in its appropriate 
place. 

Take up the Book of Amos, and read it rapidly through. 
The following is a good outline. Amos 1:2 to 2:16: The sins 
and condemnation of Israel’s neighbors and of Israel herself. 
Chapters 3,4: The corruptions and blindness of Israel’s 
leaders, Chapters §, 6: Sermons of exhortation to repent- 
ance and warning against the uselessness of ritual service of 
God in the face of unrighteousness and self-indulgence. 
7 38: 


7: 1-9 1 to 9:6: Five symbolic visions of impending 
judgment, 


7: 10-17: The encounter of the prophet with 
Amaziah, the high-priest at Bethel. 9 : 7-15: The 
diate and distant future of the Hebrew race. 

Note (1) what is said about the prophet himself (1: r; 
7:14, 15); (2) the curious difference between the contemptu- 
ous estimate of a prophet’s business by the high-priest (7 : 12) 


and 


imme- 


the exalted estimate of his commission by Amos (3 : 7, 8; 

» 4, 7)5 (3) the clever method of presentation by the 
prophet of a specific message of denunciation against Is- 
rael (1 


2: 16), (4) of the thought of providential warn- 
4 
-9 ‘ 


73% 


73 to 


Ings 


6-12), (c) of the thought of inevitable judgment 
8: 1-3; 9: 1-6); (4) his exposure of the sins of 
Y (2:68; 3:9, 10; 4:1; § 348, 12; 6: 3-6; 8: 
his assertion that God can never accept the worship 
e who thus act (5 : 21-24) ; (6)his predictions of judg- 
n the form of an invasion by a hostile army (2 : 14-16; 
+5 11, 27; 6:14; 7:9, 17). 
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lated for the benefit of those who are able to 
r two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
: oks, see the Editor’s note above. ‘The success of 
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Smith’s contribution (1895) to the Expositor’s Bible series, 
‘*The Book of the Twelve Prophets’ (Vol. I). Professor 
Mitchell’s ** Amos: An Essay in Exegesis ’’ (1893) is first rate, 
but intended for the special student or pastor. Farrar’s 
‘** Minor Prophets ’’ (chaps. 5, 6), and the capital article on 
** Amos’? by Taylor, in the Scribners’ Dictionary of the Bible 
(Vol. I), are worth reading. The direct interpretation and 
paraphrase of the Book of Amos alluded to above is entitled 
**The Messages of the Earlier Prophets.’’ The volume in- 
cludes all the explanatory apparatus which the student will 
need. 

ILI, QUEsTIONS FOR Stupy¥ AND Duscusston. 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. Zhe Prophet Amos. (1.) With what king of Israel is he 
identified ? What impression do we gain from 1:1 and 
7 : 14, 15, concerning his rank in life? (2.) It has been said 
that his illustrations and figures show that he was a shepherd. 
Prove this. 

2. Lis Call to the Prophetic Office. (3.) Was his call to 
service direct, like that of Paul (Gal, 1 1), or indirect, 
through a fitness recognized by others, as in the case of 
Matthias? (Acts 1 : 26.) [Latimer: § 2.] (4.) Why should 
he disclaim so strongly any official connection with the pro- 
phetic order ? (7: 14.) 

3. His Charges against Israel, (5.) Gather up his asser- 
tions regarding the oppression of the poor by the rich, im- 
morality, false dealing, selfish luxury, perversion of justice, 
anddrunkenness [Geikie: { 2, 3. Warren: § 2. Critical 
Notes: vs. 4-6. McLaren: {[ 4]. (6.) Gather up also: his 
criticisms of the current religious views, such as the value of 
multiplying sacrifices or going on pilgrimages (§ : 5), and the 
objection to prophets (2 : 12, etc.) [Hoyt: v. 5]. 

4. lis ldea of God. “(7.) Show that the main idea of Amos 
was to impress upon the people the thought that Jehovah of 
Israel was a righfeous God, insisting on personal righteous- 
ness.as a prime qualification of acceptance [Warren: {| 3-5]. 

5. The Judgment against the Nation, (8.) What was the 
outward status of Israel at the time when Amos spoke ? [Criti- 
cal Notes: v. 2.] (9.) Why did he regard a divine judgment 
as inevitable? [Latimer: {| 3.] (10.) In what form wac thie 
judgment tv come ? What nation was to be the active agent ? 


Was it to be totally destructive? [Critical Notes: vs. 7, 8. 
McLaren : last {.] 
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IV. SomME LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Amos takes high ground on the subject of temperance. 
The spirit which leads to drunkenness is the spirit of reckless 
defiance of divine ideals, the spirit of selfishness. 

The supreme importance of Amos lies in the fact that he is 
a theologian. His utterances are the first recorded oral asser- 
tjons that God is a character, and must be described in terms 
expressive of character rather than in terms expressive of 
strength. 


The 


Amos emphasizes 


No one can be a prophet of all truth at one time. 
human mind would be unable to respond. 
one side only of the divine character. Other prophets are 
needed to fill out the portraiture. . 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
Sinful Indulgence—in the United States 


HAT is not what Amos is talking about in this lesson, 
but that is what he would have denounced had he been 

an American citizen. So that is the most important thing for 
us to consider in this lesson. Sinful indulgence brought to 
Israel captivity ; sinful indulgence brought to Rome, Greece, 
Egypt, Nineveh, Babylon, ruin. iNow imagine, as well as you 
can, what it would be that a man like Amos would call to our 
Would not 


national pride be one of the sins. which he would bring to our 


attention if he were to speak out in these days. 


remembrance ?—proud of our size, proud of our inventive 
genius, proud of our wealth, proud of our power, and now, in 
Bragging is heard on 
every hand, as though we could whip the world. 


these last days, proud of our navy. 


Then, too, [ fancy that Amos might point out to us some of 
our sins. in the line of lynchings. 
each year in our borders, north and south, without a semblance 
of a trial. 


Iiundreds are done to death 


Not only are they lynched, but in some cases burned 
? What 
do you suppose is to happen to a land that allows such things 
Thank God, these ! But 
what if they should become common? Are they growing more 
or less common as the years go by ? 

Another thing to which the prophet might call attention is 
‘* Tobs ”’ 


** Bosses ’ 


alive. Are we civilized, or are we worse than savages 


to go on long ? are isolated cases 


the political venality in our land. are to be found 
in each of the great political parties. 
every hand, and the worst of it is ‘‘ my people love to have 
itso’’ (Jer. § : 31). We talk about the corruption of Euro- 


pean courts, and fail to see how much corruption there is in 


rise on 
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our country. Corruption is corruption, whether it is repub- 


lican or monarchical, Every state in the Union has this sinful 
indulgence to plead guilty to. 

Once more, there is the corruption of those who have sworn 
to enforce the law. It was not so long ago that in a prominent 
city of our nation it was found that the police were hand-and- 
glove with law-breakers, and divided the spoil with them, 
Honest folk could not come by their own, for the hands of 
those in authority had itching palms, and the Lribes of the 
wicked blinded the eyes of justice. Just now we are engeged 
in much talk as to how to set the houses of our neighbors’ in 
order, regardless of the truth that our own house needs mueh 
attention. 

Amos was not popular in Israel, and why? 
told them the unvarnished truth. 
very popular who tell the truth about our national sins, and 


Because he 
So to-day those are not 
try to point out the remedy. But Isracl had no truer friend 
than this plain-spoken prophet, and so the truest friends of 
any people are those who point out the lines along which 
Who 

And yet in their victory there lies 
more of real prosperity than in all the machinations of the 
** spoilsmen.’”’ 


reform should come. so abused at one time as the 


civil-service reformers ? 


What we need, and always sliall need, is. such 
plain speaking and such heroic treatment as shall bring about 
a cure, and not heal “the hurt of the daughter of my people 
slightly ’’ (Jer. 8: 11). 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 
A“ 
verses from a part of Scripture quite unfamiliar to many 


scholars, perhaps teachers. 


OTHER quarterly temperance lesson, and the selected 


How shall we a 
Bible teaching on the subject of temperance ? Never in the 
history of our country has it been more needful than now to 


establish firmly the principles of temperance as one of the 


2in emphasize 





foundation-stones of prosperity and power as Christian people. 


ie m wuw One of 


Has intemperance ever been a destravar. -~ 
the shewutcumy pers of our great republic ? 
Amos the Prophet.—I\n his time, perhaps seven centuries 
before Christ, there was much need of warning to a land 
which was to bear disaster and disgrace because of indulgence 
in sinful appetite. Amos had not been a student in any school 
of the prophets ; he was a farmer and a gardener. [le went 
about trimming trees to make them more productive, and, also 
went among shepherds and their flocks and Waded in woel. 
His home was not far from Bethlehem, but his business re- 
quired journeying through the whole kingdom. An unlearned 
man, like the twelve disciples, he went about in many homes ; 
and as they were taught by their Master, the Lord Jesus, so 
Amos was taught by the Lord himself what to say and write. 
He saw many lives that were sinful in royal palaces and in 
lowly cottages, in the schools of the prophets and in places 
of business, and for all he had a message and a warning. 
What Amos Saw and Said.—There were then, as there are 
many living now, those who cared for little else but to have 
**a good time.’’ They wanted constant pleasure, excitement, 
and extravagant luxuries. Le describes their lives, lounging 
on couches of ivory, living upon the choice lambs of the flock 
and the young, tender animals from the stall, themselves 
anointed and perfumed with the costliest of odors. No tiny 
glass held their fine wines; they wanted enough to excite 
them, and so they drank their strong wine from * the flowing 
bowl.’’ 


coming sorrow, made discord in the music and song at their 
, g 


No anxious care for their country, or foreboding of 


gay banquets, or chilled their conscious pride and glery in 
their high estate. But the prophet Amos saw coming calam- 
ity as the watchman in the tower sees dark, gathering clouds, 
and hears the muttering of thunder rolling nearer, Amos 
told them that the Lord hated their sins and the pride-of theix 
palaces, and that all should be delivered into captivity. 

Strong Drink,.—What prophet gave the verse which is our 
Golden Text? Isaiah saw the troubles of the nation, and 
knew one of the chief causes of their forgetfulness of God, 
when he said, ‘‘ through strong drink are out of the way.’” 
With an inspired pen he knew how to describe woes, and to 
call sin by its right name. He said, ‘‘ Woe to the crown of 
pride of the drunkards of Ephraim, and to the fading flower 
of his glorious beauty.’’ ‘*be trodden under 
foot... . These also have erred through wine,’’ ‘‘ they err in 
vision, they stymble in judgment.’’ ‘* Woe unto them that 
rise up early in the morning, that they may follow strong 
drink ; that tarry late into the night, till wine inflame them !’” 
The writer of Proverbs knew the results of liquor-drinking, — 
wo, sorrow, contentions, wounds, and that ‘‘the drunkard 
shall come to poverty.’ 


They shall 


Other prophets wrote of strong 
drink ; Joel, Micah, Habakkuk, all knew and wrote of the 
sin of drunkenness. Peter, in his time, urged Christians to 
add to faith knowledge, virtue, temperance. Paul distinctly 
states that no drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of God, 
Temperance.—A. clear head and a steady hand are con- 
stantly needed to make this life pure, true, strong, and suc- 


cessful. A venerable minister said the other day, to a circle 
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of young men, ‘* When I was a boy in Yorkshire, I was as 
familiar with beer as with bread, and liked it too. An old 
neighbor of my father’s had dedirium tremens, and | was sent 
over with a message for his wife. The old man saw me, and 
in a lucid moment he said, ‘ Lad, read me a bit of the Bible- 
book, and make me ready to die.’’’ Was that any time to 
‘*] read a little, but the raving returned, —the 


dreadful end of a wrecked life. 


make ready ? 
Then and there I said to my- 
self, ‘1 am loving drink as he once did. 
it again,’ and I never have.’’ 


I will never touch 


Louisville, Ay. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HE temperance question, scientifically handled from a 

primary standpoint, requires that the children shall be 

trained to fixéd habits of self-control before a knowledge of 
intemperance ever comes to them, 

In these days of Home Department work, in which mothers 
are co-operating heartily with primary teachers in lesson-drill 
and preparation, we make it a point in our house-to-house 
visitation to discuss freely with mothers this primary temper- 
ance question, We have discovered by our experience and 
practice in teaching that the day has gone by when regular 
**temperance drills ’’—the kind in which the children are 
taught the evil effects of alcohol on body and soul—can be 
considered an effectual safeguard for opr little ones. They 
need more of a training than this, and they need it daily. 

Home Department work gives the primary teacher golden 
opportunities to discuss this need with mothers, to read with 
them, and, with their help, to circulate books on the subject 
of child-training. We do not read widely, or discuss expe- 
riences in training to habits of self-control, without learning 
that a large part of our primary temperance work means, not 
only training the child to control his body, but careful study 
in training him to control his thoughts. 

We may get # pews 4.1 af heln on this subject of thought- 
training by studying a little book called ** The “maucauvun. -c 
the Central Nervous System,’’ by Post Halleck 
{Macmillan & Co.), 


Reuben 


In view of our needs in laying foundations of temperance 
instruction, let us get nearer to this foundation work to-day 
by changing the title of this lesson, calling it ‘* Self-indul- 
gence.’’ 

Let us subdivide our topic by giving our children ‘* warn- 
ings ’’ 


and ‘‘ safeguards.’’ As positive instruction is always 
more important for the primary class than negative, we try to 
make a positive lesson even out of our warnings against self- 
indulgence. 

Here is a quotation culled from an old calendar, giving 
us just the thought we need for the day: ‘‘ It is by rooting 
out our selfish desires, even when they appear to touch no 
one but ourselves, that we prepare a chamber of the soul in 
We talk for a while 
about ‘selfish desires,’’ drawing the children into a discus- 


which the divine presence may dwell.’’ 


sion which leads us to consider ways of positive action in 
rooting them out. ‘This part of our lesson is strictly personal, 
and must be regulated by the teacher according to the make- 
up of her class. Her standpoint would need to be different, 
as the needs are different in a class of lawless boys and in a 
class of gentle girls. 

A motive for rooting out our selfish desires we find in 
1 John 3: 1-3. One thought to develop: We shall be like 
him who died for us. ‘* Every man that hath this hope purifi- 
eth himself,’’ 

Wo need not only a motive, but we need a distinct line of 
action marked out for the children. They need, too, encour- 
agement, appreciation, and guidance in their effort ; for they 
seatter and wast: force if left to guide themselves in any line 
of action. 

In these days when even the babies are decorated with our 
national colors, and are learning, as easily as they learn to 
breathe, to revere the heroes of their country, it is a good 
time to teach them of what stuff heroes are made ; and here is 
the place wifere our topic, ‘ safeguard against self-indul- 


gence,’’ 


comes into play. 

A “real hero ’’ is made in the quiet of home, where a con- 
tinual warring against selfish desires, idleness, and self-indul- 
gence goes on, out of sight, in the soul. 

Teach: ‘* For other foundations can no man lay than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ’? (1 Cor. 3:11). We teach 
that ‘‘if any man’s work abide,’’ the quality of it shall be 
and that ‘* the day shall declare it.’’ 

Our children will not be slow in making their own applica- 


” 


** revealed by fire, 


tion as we lead them to recal) one and another who ‘* was not 
allowed to fight for his country ’’ because evil habits had hurt 
his body. This humiliating picture contrasted with thrilling 
scenes in which our heroes, who kept the body under, have 
played an active part when ‘tried as by fire,’’ has its effect 
on our children, touching, as it does, a subject uppermost in 
mind, and nearest the heart. 


We close with the thought, ‘‘ If any man’s work abide, ... 


; ‘ 
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he shall receive a reward. 
ye are Christ’s.’’ 


For all things are yours, . . . and 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


AVE ‘careless ’’ on the board. 

When the American Rough Riders charged at Santiago, 
they went forward in spite of danger, knowing that some of 
their number would probably fall. Were they not careless ? 
Was it right for*them to be careless of danger? Why? 
were careless in danger because they saw their duty. 

Our lesson is about some people who were—and are—just 
the opposite of these brave men. 


They 


They were careless of dan- 
ger because they were careless of duty. They were proud of 
their high positions, of their luxurious houses, of their ability 
to indulge in expensive habits, of their lazy, good-for-nothing 
lives, What were some of the things they did? No doubt 
they were also proud of their unbelief in the solemn preach- 
ing of this farmer prophet, with his talk about calamity and 
sorrow to come. They were too brave to worry themselves 
Were they brave? The man who laughs at 
duty,—when danger comes, what is he ? 

When duty calls a brave man into danger, what does he do? 
When duty calls him to stay out of danger, what then ? 
that show him to be brave, or a coward ? 


over danger, 


Does 
Now the enemy of 
strong drink is worse than bullets or fever. If it was your 
duty to drink, even at the risk of becoming a drunkard, you 
would drink, if you were brave. Is it any man’s duty to 
expose himself to this danger ? When a young man disregards 
the warning of this lesson, and begins to drink, it generally 
proves that he is—brave ? : 


CARELESS [iis 








Trenton, N. J. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Who was king of Israel when Elisha died? 

How did he feel regarding the prophet’s death ? What 

parable did Elisha make the king act? How did Joash show 
his weakness ? 

2. Amos.—Where did Amos live? (Amos 1:1.) Where 
did he prophesy ? (Amos 7: 13.) Who succeeded Joash ? 
(2 Kings 14: 17-22.) What were the national fortunes under 
his rule ? (2 Kings 14: 25.) What national vices would be 
likely to spring up under such circumstances? What was 
Amos’s business? (Amos 7: 14.) What, probably, led him to 
prophesy? Why did he begin his prophecy by foretelling wo 
to come on other nations ? (Amos, chapters 1, 2.) Why did 
he pass next to denouncing the evils of the day? (Amos, 
chapters 3-6.) What are some of his sayings that have be- 
come famous ? { Amos 3:33 4: 11, 12; 6:1, 3.) What are 
the characteristics of Agnos as a prophet ? 

3. Wo (vs. 1, 2). —What was Zion ? 
‘* at ease in Zion ’’ ? 


What is it to be 
Why was that no time to be at ease? 
Why is Samaria also named? Where were the three cities 
of verse 2 situated? With what purpose does Amos compare 
their cities with these great foreign ones ? 

4. Luxury (vs. 3-5).—What ‘evil day’? had Amos in 
mind? What made the Israelites forget it? 
were they thus bringing upon themselves ? 
luxury as is here described be right? 
What dangers are in it at all times ? 


What violence 
When may such 
When is it wrong? 


5. DRUNKENNESS (v. 6).—Why is it mentioned that they 


1. Wo (1a). 
2. Captivity (7 a). 
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sins named by Amos are we in danger of indu!ging ? 3. What 

. : ‘ : : al 
punishments wiil such indulgence bring upon us? 
may we escape punishment and gain God’s favor ? 
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4. How 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Dr. William Wright 


e6 WwW" TO THEM THAT ARE AT EASE IN ZiON.”"-~The 


bottom idea of the Oriental as regards plea 


Sure jg 
being at ease. 


You say to an Arab, *‘ How are you?” and 
if he wishes to say he is quite well, he replies with one Word 
** Mabsont,’’ and the word madson¢ means, literally, broadeng 
out, or rotund. While Westerns go forth for pleasure to bag. 
ball or cricket, the Oriental’s ideal is to saunter forth to the 
banks of the Barada or some other stream, sit down on his 
haunches, and there, broadened out, or rotunded, like ay 
onion, he smokes his nargileh in perfect madson/-ness, 

But there are other ways in which luxurious Orientals are 
at ease. In Damascus, for instance, you are taken to see an 
Oriental house. Passing from the unswept street, you enter 
through a mean door in an earthen wall, and, having traversed 
the outer court, you find yourself in a marble palace, Yoy 
are taken to the show rooms, which you find most sump. 
tuously upholstered. Walls inlaid with precious stones, and 
decked with Venetian mirrors and gold, dazzle you by their 
splendor. The floors are covered with Khorassan and Ha. 
zouri carpets, and around three sides of the room there runs a 
divan, or raised dais of soft cushions, covered with the richest 
silks shot with silver and gold. As you visit room after room, 
you never by any chance light upon a book, or any other sign 
of mental activity. All is sumptuous, luxurious, and suited 
for voluptuous ease. 

The Arabs of the desert are a hardy race, and live the most 
simple and frugal lives of all men; but when they become 
rich in cities, they quickly become decadent, and rot in luxury, 
It was so of Israel in the days of Amos. In verse 4, the 
prophet speaks of a people in their decadence ‘that lie upon 
beds of ivory, and stretch themselves upon their couches,” 
They had become enervated by self-indulgence, and were 
earning future wo by present ease. 


London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic: The Prevailing Sins Denounced 
@ 
Analysis 
I, ISRAEL'S PRE-EMINENCE (vs. I, 2). 


- 


. Primacy (1c). 


3. Excellence (2 a-d). 
. Authority (1 d@). 


4. Greatness (2¢). 
Il, ISRAEL'S SINFULNESS (vs. 1-6). 
Religious inactivity (1 a). 6. 
False trust (1 4). 
Unimproved 
(1c, @). 


Postponed accounting (3 a). 
Permitted violence (3 4). 


Luxurious indulgence (44). 
7. Dainty feasting (44). 
opportunity 8. Idle merriment (5). 
Excessive drinking (64). 
Personal decoration (64). 
Cold indifference (6¢). 


9. 
10. 
Il. 
III. JEHOVAH'S DENUNCIATION (vs. 1, 7, 8). 


3. Destitution (7 4). 
4. Wrath (8a, 6). 
5. Abandonment (8 ¢). 


Daily Home Readings 


M.—Amos 6: 1-8. Sinful indulgence. 
T.—Prov. 23: 15-23. Be wise. 
W.—Eph. 5 : 6-21. Walking wisely. 
T.—Isa. 24 91412. Punishment of sin. 
F.—Isa. 47 : §-11. 
S.—Jas. 4: I-10. 
S.—1 John 2 


Given to pleasure. 

Sin of worldiiness. 

: 12-17. Love it not. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


drink wine iv dow/s ? Why do luxury and drunkenness go Reading Association.) 


together ? Why were these drunkards not likely to be 
** grieved for the affliction of ’’ their nation ? 
ways does intemperance harm a nation ? 


individual men ? 


In what other 
How does it harm 


6. RuIN (vs. 7, 8).—What is the reference in “stretched 
themselves ’’? What captivity is here prophesied? What 
**excellency of Jacob’’ did God abhor? When was this 
prophecy fulfilled? With what manner of writing is the rest 
of the book occupied ? 


For the Superintendent 
1. Who wrote to-day’s lesson ? 


2. Concerning whom was 
he prophesying ? 


3. What sins of theirs did he denounce ? 
4. What punishment was foretold? 5. What of these sins is 
most common in this country ? 


Boston. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 
[These questions are given also im The Scholars’ Mag 
space is allowed for the written amswers 


men copy to John D. Wattles & Co 


azine, where blank 
Send two-cent stamp f 
, 1031 Walnut St 


1 speci- 
» Philadelphia, Pa 
1. What is meant by “ sinful indulgence’? ? 2, In what 


12. September 18.—Captivity of the Ten Tribes... . 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 
Third Quarter, 1898 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: Fruitless Efforts for a Sinful 


Nation. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: For aff this they sinn 


still, and believed not for his wondrous 'works.—Psalm 78 : 3? 


Lesson Calendar 

. July 3.—The Kingdom Divided. . 
. July 10.—Elijah, the Prophet . 
. July 17.—Elijah on Carmel Sa £0" 
- July 24.—Elijah’s Flight and Encouragement 
. July 31.—Naboth’s Vineyard 

August 7.—Elijah’s Spirit on Elisha. . 
. August 14.—The Shunammite’s Son 
. August 21.—Naaman Healed 

August 28.—Elisha at Dothan , 
. September 4.—The Death of Elisha . 
- September 11. - Sinful Indulgence 4 
sg Kings *7°9 
September 25.—Keview. 












































































August 27, 1898 


UWiork and Workers 





Convention Calendar 


Illinois Summer School for Primary Workers, at 

” Chicago 2 5 yy Np ae ee a a, 
licago. « 

Missouri, at Carthage . . August 23-25 

as . August 22-24 


Colorado, at Canon City 
. September 6-8 


Arkansas at Fayetteville . a ee 
Nebraska and lrans-Mississippi Congress, at 
September 27-30 
. October 4-6 
. October 4-6 
. October 13, 14 
. October 14-16 
. October 18, 19 
. October 18-20 
. October 18-20 
. . October 25-28 
. November 
. November 8-10 
. November 14-16 
November 15-17 
November 15-17 
November 27-29 


Qmaha.. +++ ees. 
Massachusetts, at Worcester 
Oregon, at Portland 
Maryland, at Baltimore 
Arizona, at Phoenix . cae 4 
Rhode Island, at Providemee ... 2s 
Maine, at Skowhegan 
Pennsylvania, at Johnstown . 
Wisc onsin, at Milwaukee . 
Oklahoma, at Perry. a 
Connecticut, at New Haven, biennial 
District of Columbia, at Washington 
Michigan, at Saginaw . OF Ns 
New Jersey, at Paterson, triennial . 
Utah, at Salt Lake City . 








British North America 
Quebec Summer School, at Georgeville . 
Nova Scotia, at Bridgetown . na. 
Prince Edward Island, at Charlottetown . 
New Brunswick, at Moncton City . 
Ontario, at Peterborough , 


August 16-27 

. October 11-13 
October 13, 14 

. October 18-20 
. October 25-27 





Great Britian 
Scottish National, at Paisley . . October 6-8 


Asia 


Ceylon, at Colombo City . . August 20 
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College Young Women as Bible 
Teachers 


By Laura H. Wild “4 


HERE is to-day a great demand for those who are 
able to teach the Bible in a thorough and broad 
way, and at the same time in a deeply devotional spirit. 
This fact has led the International Committee of Young 
Women's Christian Associations to investigate its own 
field within the last few months, to find out how nfany 
of our college women who are graduating every year, 
well equipped intellectually and socially to meet the de- 
mands that come to them, are equipped also in a com- 
mensurate degree to supply the need as Bible teachers 
in our Sunday-schools and elsewhere. Questions have 
been sent to more than three hundred colleges. Personal 
visitation has also been made, and the facts discovered 
are of interest to all. 

The following statements can be readily verified : 

1. There are comparatively few who are doing daily 
systematic Bible study. 

2. Those who read the Bible daily are, as a rule, not 
studying it nor reading it with a definite end in view. 

3. In the colleges where Bible study is a part of 
the curriculum (and this is as it should be in all schools), 
the course is largely from a historical point of view, and 
the young women are inclined to think that study of the 
weekly lesson takes the place of devotional study. 

One of the questions sent to the college associations 
was, “What difficulties do you find in Bible study ?"’ 
and this was one of the most frequent replies: ‘« Lack 
of competent leaders ; we cannot find young women who 
are able to lead a class.”’ 

Since a daily habit of devotional Bible study always 
accompanies efficiency in Christian service, the Inter- 
hational Committee of Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations propose this plan : To offer a progressive series 
of devotional Bible studies leading step by step through 
four years ; to arrange these studies so that, by studying 
, linutes a day, the student can finish the course 
ina school term ; to offer certificates for good work done ; 
“pace summer conferences in the various parts of 
. oes ‘Summer schools for Bible study ; to keep in 

‘ernational office a card catalog of the members 


fifteen 


f the ee 

4 ‘He associations who have done good Bible study, and 
tray of the places where there is a call for Bible 
Ircles, anc 


aie 1 thus bring the need and the trained worker 
gether, just < ’ ; 
eewier, just as the.teachers’ bureaus bring the schools 





and the teachers together, ; 
In addit i 
“Caition to this, some of th j 
‘ e college young women 
are beco ra n 






ming very much interested in starting Bible 


Circles ; , . 
at their homes during the summer vacation for 
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the girls who have not had the same advantages as they, 
and are hungry for something better than they know. 
Traveling libraries have also been started. Books are 
sent ina neat case among the associations and Bible 
circles of the same locality, to be kept a certain length 
of time, and then sent on to the next place. Such a 
library is now circulating in Kansas. They go to the 
college associations until commencement, to the country 
places during the summer, and back to the students in 
the fall. There is a call also for circulating libraries on 
missions, Christ in art, etc. 

If any one would like to communicate with the Inter- 
national Committee with regard to the plan or the travel- 
ing libraries, the address is 1312 Champlain Building, 
126 State Street, Chicago. 

Chica Lg 0. 
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Hooks and Ul riters 


The Latest Fiction* 


se HE Profession,’’ as the dramatic fraternity is 

pleased to denominate its calling, offers such a 
field to the novelist that it is not to be wondered at that 
many of our writers of fiction take advantage of its oppor- 
tunities to create a setting for their tales within the borders 
of stage-land. If Mr. Howells has not been the first to 
invade its premises, he certainly is far from making his in- 
vasion unprofitable, and in The Story of a Play he works 
his ground with a thorough foreknowledge of the sort of 
fruit it will produce. The plot of the tale is slight, but 
its treatment is forceful, and Mr. Howells is in his hap- 


piest, if not his most serious, mood. His acquaintance 
with his suhiect io costustvety cvrucnt, and he has 


written an absorbing study of an interesting class, as 
well as an effective story entertainingly told. But Mr. 
Howells's concluding paragraph is a sad commentary on 
the conditions that obtain among the married members 
in the dramatic ranks : ‘‘That Salome has never done 
so in any serious measure, Maxwell argues from the fact 
that, though the Godolphins have been playing his 
piece together for a whole year since their marriage, 
they have not yet been divorced.”’ 

TZo the true lover of Daudet, the one to whom he has 
endeared himself by such creations as Tartarin and 
Lettres de mon Moulin, his last book, Le Soutien de 
Famille, or, as the title appears upon the cover of the 
English translation, The Head of the Family, will carry 
a sense of profound disappointment. At his best, Daudet 
was a poet ; his best work was conceived in the mood of 
the poet. Therefore, though he is called a realist, there 
is much to turn to in the pages he has left us that is 
truly ideal But in The Head of the Family we have little 
to relieve the prosaic, sordid catalog of uninspiring facts. 
Necessarily, Daudet’s master style of diction remains, 
his powerful grasp of motive, his conscientious accuracy 
to what he conceived to be life; but the particular 
phase of life as he presents it is not pleasant, and one 
turns from it gladly to the author's earlier work, wherein 
his noble imagination and his admirable technic have 
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displayed themselves on worthier canvases. The trans- 
lation in hand seems more literal than sympathetic, and 
one realizes that, to do Daudet justice, one is missing 
much that, acting in the light of atmosphere, must 
soften the uncompromising outlines of the original 
text. The book is profusely illustrated, and contains, 
in lieu of author's preface, sketch by 
Adolphe Cohn. 

In her story ‘‘Silence,’’ which gives the title to her 
latest book, Miss Mary E. Wilkins has fairly won the 
right to wear the tragic mask, for the tale is one of almost 
unbroken somberness and gloom, full of hardship and 
terror and stern Puritan endurance. That there is power 
in the tale no one will deny, but Miss Wilkins’s loyal 
public will be privileged to prefer such of her work as 
deals less largely in disturbing details. The author's 
fidelity to nature, her exquisite appreciations, her per- 
fect art, her faultless delineation, and, always and 
ever, her convincing simplicity and her delicious 
humor, have made her a place in the hearts of her 
readers which is kept warm as well by their affection as 
by the fire of herown genius. The stories that make up 
the rest of the volume are all little masterpieces in their 
way, deserving a high place among the best of their 
writer's high achievements. 

There is but one word thet adequately describes 
Frank R. Stocktenm’s stories. It is ‘‘inimitable.’’ Ne 
ene shares his ‘‘claim'’ with him, and no one could 
work it with equal ingenuity if he did. He has, to mix 
metaphors, a ‘‘corner’’ on his own stock, and we are 
willing to pay him his own price so long as he gives us 
such absolutely unimpeachable returns as the immortal 
Pomona, Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, Sarah Block, 
and others of their ilk. The Girl at Cobhurst is another 
of Mr. Stockton's valuable finds, and we welcome her 


(whichever of the three girle o# (-*" ~~ ey USD 
‘a. vpeu arms. Miss Panney is an intellectual de- 


light, and the situations wherein she and her unique 
companions figure are such as Mr. Stockton alone can 
conceive. The book abounds in humor and wit of the 
best brand,—humor and wit that are purely Stock- 
tonian. 

The public is indebted to Messrs. Longmans, Green, 
and Company for presenting it with another of Stan- 
ley J. Weyman’s attractive novels. In this instance the 
title of the tale is Shrewsbury, while England is the 
scene of action, and the seventeenth century the time 
of*its development It would rob the story of not the 


a critical 


least of its attractions to disclose its intention, but those 
who are familiar with Mr. Weyman’'s ‘ingeniously con- 
structed plots and his admirable manner of unfolding 
them may trust to him to lead them through the usual 
wilderness of dramatic complications, and bring them out 
safely and happily in the end. The story is told in the 
first person, and is, from start to finish, of absorbing in- 
terest. Its characters make a mighty demand upon us 
for recognition as realities, and it is with a sigh of regret 
that, as one closes the covers upon them, he is forced to 
thrust them back into their own region of romance, and 
confess that they and their adventures are not, as the 
children say, ‘‘ really, truly true.’’ 

There is no doubt about it, John Kendrick Bangs 
is fond of ghosts. Of what the heart is full the pen runs 
over ; and in his latest book, Ghosts | Have Met, he 
gives new evidence of his predilection to add to that al- 
ready gathered from his association with the Shades on 
the Styx and The Water Ghost, and others. But Mr. 
Bangs's descriptions are so diverting, his fun at its best 
so infectious, that one makes no complaint at his intro- 
ducing us to a new batch of spirits. Taken altogether, 
the book is beguiling, and serves its purpose (that of 
wholesome amusement) admirably. 

Starting from the Battery, the Golden Hind sets 
sail at noon, bound presumably for West Coast ports. 
Luke Chilton, captain of the brig, is a West Coast 
trader, and his passenger is Mr. Roger Stetworth, a 
mechanical engineer, who is on his way to Loango, 
where his professional services have been engaged by 
certain ‘‘ palm-oil people.'’ What follows, the reader 
of Thomas A. Janvier's capital yarn, In the Sargasso 
Sea, will discover by reading the book itself. It is 
enough to say that by so doing he will get full measure 
of enjoyment, and will owe the aithor a debt of thanks 
besides. 

In the character of Caleb West, Master-Diver, F. 
Hopkinson Smith has again proved himself equal to his 
occasion, and has given us another real person—a 
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worthy companion to Colonel Carter and Tom Grogan. 
The story in which Caleb figures is one of peculiar in- 
terest, dealing, as it does, not alone with tender human 
emotions, but with stern scientific facts as well. We can 
rest assured that the details concerning submerine en- 
gineering are authentic and reliable, and when we fol- 
low Caleb to sea-bottom, we know that we are being 
actually inducted into the mysteries of artificial bedstone 
building, for Mr. Smith is an engineer himself, and speaks 
as one having authority. The love interest in the tale is 
threefold, and in each instance is pure, wholesome, and 
worthy of the interest it excites. 

The King's Jackal, by Richard Harding Davis, is an 
entertaining book, and, though it will hardly add to its au- 
thor's reputation, it will certainly not detract from it. It 
is smartly written in Mr. Davis's customary touch-and- 
go style. Archie Gordon is a man after Mr. Davwis's 
own heart,—a figure that a foreigner would believe to be 
typically American, and which is, by all odds, the most 
living in the book. But one feels confident that the au- 
thor can do better things. He has given proof of this in 
his Princess Aline, a book which is nothing less than 
exquisite. 

A most charming book is Ruth McEnery Stuart's 
latest contribution to fiction, entitled Moriah’s Mourn- 
ing and other Half-hour Stetches. The collection con- 
thirteen sketches,—sketches which one might 
appropriately declare to be drawn in black and white, 
since they deal, in almost every case, with individuals 
of these complexions. 


tains 


Mrs. Stuart knows her region 
well, and her ‘‘ darkies’’ are real darkies, who convince 
one by more than their dialect, and leave no suspicion 
of burnt cork in one’s mind. In the same degree her 
‘« white folks’’ are real white folks, and, while one re- 
joices in Moriah and her characteristic racial reasoning, 
Vrewye—y + * ~~ onith Kora Shinn and his ‘‘ precise ne- 
cessities,’’ all the time unconsciously resumg wor... 
the strong support of their author's admirable efficiency, 


botly in delineation and style. 


_Thé stories are told, one 
and all, with a simple directness, a humor and a sympa- 
thetic intelligence, which prove delightful. 

In Tlie Making of a Saint, W. Somerset Maugham 
has given us a picture of Italian life in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when conspiracy, treason, and plot were the order 
of the day, and my noble messer as often as not gave 
point to his repartee with the tip of his dagger, and then 
went on his way rejoicing to make love to his victim's 
lady. The story is well told and trenchant. 
is quick and its interest cumulative. 


Its action 
Mr. Maugham 
does not indulge in fine rhetoric, but keeps to a free, 
bold use of clear-cut English that serves him well in the 
narrative style he has adopted, and leaves his reader no 
time to yawn in the short pauses between his well-con- 
trived and stirring situations. 

Some one has said that all well-regulated infants will 
grasp at red as first choice, if a variety of colors be pre- 
sented to their attention. Perhaps it is this instinct, 
unconsciously exercised by infants of a larger growth, 
that has led to our novelists’ recent run on the sangui- 
neous in titles. Meg of the Scarlet Fort is the latest addi- 
tion to the already ample list, and, if any one thinks that 
W. Edwards Tirebuck has shown a tendency to imi- 
tate in this particular, it cannot be said that such a 
charge can be laid to the rest of the book, which is 
original, vigorous, and interesting. The figure of Meg 
herself is vividly drawn, and in her we have good sub- 
stance which is made to appear doubly real by the 
cloud of superstition which surrounds it from the start. 
The minor personages are all drawn, and one 
feels that he has nowhere need to fear his author's pen 
will flag. 


well 


As a matter of fact, it is its tendency to some- 
what unnecessarily ‘‘ run on,"’ 
times to sigh. 


that causes the reader at 
But this is a flaw that is easily forgiven 
when the writer has as many virtues to commend him as 
Mr. Tirebuck has proved himself to possess. 

Of the five stories composing Miss Gertrude Hall's 
latest book—The Hundred and Other Stories—the con- 
cluding one is likely to be considered the finest. It is 
a thoroughly excellent piece of work ; suggestive and 
compelling, with that about its prose which characterizes 
its author's best achievements in poetry—a deep insight 
into the problems of the human heart and a delicate set- 
ting forth of the same. It is but faint praise to say that 
Miss Hall is always interesting : she is more than that ; 
she is, at times, absorbing, and the underlying signifi- 
cance of ‘*Chloe, Chloris, and Cytherea,"’ is of a sort that 


serves to make the reader stop and ponder. The other 
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tales, though graceful, strike one as less strong ; but one 
and all are done with the hand of an artist, and contain 
large promise of even better things. 

The simultaneous appearance of two books by Miss 
Annie Eliot Trumbull rather doubles than divides her 
honors, for the work in both is decidedly individual, and 
carries with it a conviction of its author's capability. 
The stories contained in the volume entitled Rod's Sal- 
vation have, with one exception, appeared in print be- 
fore, but lose nothing by a second reading. Miss 
Trumbull is particularly happy in her dialogue, which 
is often incisive and always entertaining. A-Cape Cod 
Week is a literary calendar of a seven days’ experience, 
and is clever throughout. 

Herbert Elliot Hamblen, in inscribing his book, 
The General Manager's Story, ‘‘To the Railroad Men 
of the United States,’’ might appropriately have added, 
‘cand the Traveling Public of the Same;’’ for while the 
railroad men aforesaid will undoubtedly appreciate its 
graphic account of the details of their own familiar call- 
ing, the traveling public would profit by the knowledge 
it gives them of the inner working of a colossal enter- 
prise whereof -it knows only from the outside. The 
author, who is obviously fully competent to handle his 
subject, takes up the career of a railroad man and fol- 
lows it from its start, that of brakeman, to its virtual fin- 
ish, that of general manager, giving a circumstantial 
account of his duties, difficulties, dangers, and oppor- 
tunities, as he gues along. The matter itself is an ab- 
sorbing one, and it loses nothing in the manner of its 
telling, for Mr. Hamblen writes with convincing direct- 
ness and from an ample experience. 
than diverting—it is instructive. 


The book is more 
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Comparative Theology : Six Lectures Delivered by 
eorge H. Trever, Ph.D., D.D., before the Students 
SST Ste —etesei l (12mo, pp. 432. 


waion & *Fainc. 


Cincinnati ; Curts & Jennings ; New ork : 
$1. 20. ) 

The first of these six lectures is entitled ‘‘ Vedic Reli- 
gion and Primitive Revelation,’’ and treats of the earlier 
forms of religion among the Aryan races. The second, 
‘«The Candle of Asia and the Sun of the World,’’ is 
mainly devoted to the personal life and teaching of Gau- 
tama Buddha. The third is on ‘‘ Zoroaster and Moses."’ 
The fourth, on ‘‘ The Religion of Abraham's Boyhood 
Home "’ includes a detailed and picturesque presenta- 
tion of the Babylonian civilization, temples, worship, are 
religious doctrines and practices, in the age when Abra- 
ham left Ur of the Chaldees, as these have been recov- 
ered from the monuments. The fifth, under the title 
‘«The Sphinx's Cry for Light,’’ performs a similar ser- 
vice in regard to the early religion of Egypt. The sixth 
is on ‘‘ The Voice of the Gospel to the Other Religions.’’ 
The whole course is very well conceived. To a re- 
markable degree it is so blocked out as to omit dull and 
uninteresting materials, and deal only with those that 
are fascinating. Hence it is peculiarly readable for a 
book on comparative religion. As it omits references 
and other means for verifying its statements, and deals 
less with evidence than with interesting results, it is a 
better book for reading than for study. But one who 
reads it can hardly fail to obtain a vivid impression 
of the facts with which it deals. Dr. Trever holds 
strongly to the view that the great religions are degen- 
erations from a primitive monotheism, and not develop- 
ments from a polytheism more crass than themselves. 
In the case of them all, he finds that the earlier types 
are the purer, and not the reverse. He holds that this 
view is consistent with the doctrine of evolution, though 
he himself does not seem to be an ardent evolutionist. 
In maintaining his positions, he makes much of the 
arguments from comparative philology, though he does 
not neglect other sources of evidence. 


4 
What the Bible Teaches: A Thorough and Comprehensive 


Study of all the Bible has to Say concerning the Great Doc- 
trines of which it Treats. By R. A. Torrey, ‘ 
of the Bible Institute, Chicago. (large 8vo, pp. 530. Chi- 
cago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co $2.50. ) 


Mr. Torrey renders a service in carrying what m 


Superintendent 


ay be 
called the proof-text method of Bible study to its logical 
¢ 5 


results, and then bringing it to a decisive test of its 
merits. It 
has been the favorite with dogmatic writers of nearly 
every school, from Peter Lombard to our own day. It 
assumes that there is one exact and ascertainable sense 
of every term in the Bible, which it retains throug 


This method, of course, is nothing novel 


h the 
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sixty-six books and the sixteen centuries of jts author 
ship. Practically, it assumes for words the same ;; ide 
of sense as we find in numbers, and for sentences b 
same exactness of meaning as belongs to the statey, 
of the multiplication-table. Mr. Torrey uses his Method 
with the hand of a master. He has employed jt sp Mans 
years that he has acquired a rare familiarity wit) Bible 
texts, and.a power to use them, in preaching anq led. 
turing, which is impressive. He has applied his knoy, 
edge in this book with vigor. His doctrinal Statemeng 
generally brief and strongly worded, are followg,, 
strings of texts in a way that reminds one of the Ces 
mentaty Wholly Biblical (Bagsters). Once or twice 
method seems to come short. Thus, in dealing wig 
the future of the impenitent, Mr. Torrey gives seve, 
pages to discussion, with no references to texts that hey 
on the question. So again, in dealing with the work ¢ 
the Spirit Mr. Torrey makes some very positive stay. 
ments, which he either thinks need no _ proof-texts, g 
for which he found none in point. Such are « Prayg 
is not worship ; thanksgiving is not worship."’ “The 
Spirit not only calls men to Christian work in a gener 
way, but selects the specific work, and points it ou” 
The context would seem to show that this assertion § 
meant to be universal. 


the 
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Peter the Great.’ By K. Waliszewski. 
French by Lady Mary Loyd. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.) 


Two centuries ago, a rude barbarian, succeeding by 
violence to sovereign power, transformed a savage As. 
atic horde into a formidable European power. Since } 
that time numerous authors have attempted to depict his 
contradictory character and checkered career, and to 
explain the method of his marvelous work. Americans 
have been disappointed that Eugene Schuyler's Lite of 
Peter the Great failed to be accepted as an authoritative 
record of the unique despot who created modern Russia 
The task has remained for the Russian Count Walis- 
zewski, who had already related the marvelous romance 
of the Empress Catharine II. From thorough study of 
the sources of information, Russian and foreign, Wali 
zewski gives a graphic view of the country, race, educe 
tion, character, and achievements, of this most remark 
able sovereign of modern times. The biography avoids 
a strictly chronological arrangement, and _ treats the 
various features of Peter's life and. struggles in separate 
chapters. Leaving chiefly to the historian the discussion 
of the increasing importance of his empire, Waliszewshi 
dwells upon the acts, motives, and environment o 
Peter, as man and ruler, showing that even in his su 
prising amalgamation of European and Asiatic elements 
he remained a typical Russian. The same race chara 
teristics are to be found in the subsequent imperid 
growth and in the common vices of modern Russia 
Great as was Peter's initiative, he left his work essentially 
imperfect. The Last Will which has been ascribed © 
him, first appeared in Paris in 1811, and was prepartl 
in the interest of Napoleon. 
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Our Redemption: Its Need, Method, and Result sy Frederick 
A. Noble, D.D., Pastor Union Park Congregational Church 
Chicago. (12mo, pp. 282. New York and Chicago: Files 
ing H. Revell C®. $1.25.) 


This volume may be regarded as a collection of co” 
nected discourses on one main theme. For while ther 
are no texts announced in prefacing the successive chap- 
ters, the form and tone is homiletical as well as theol 
gical. Dr. Noble has won reputation as an exposil0'y 
preacher ; but here he appears as the defender and ex 
pounder of the great evangelical doctrines. The matter 
is arranged in three books, answering, it may be ™ 
marked, to the main divisions of the Heidelberg + 
chism. The topics are: Redemption Made Necessary 
by Sin and its Consequences; How Redemption 
Secured ; Redemption in the New Spirit, and Outlook 't 
Furnishes. Clearly and emphatically Dr. Noble pres 
the Christian doctrine of sin, its ground, universality, 
and punishment. Most heresies begin with inadequ* 
views of sin, and there is constant need of such s - 
utterances as are here found. The central part ‘ i oe 
vicarious atonement is set forth in the second } 


safe, and well balanced. re are no 


aberrations manife-*~**4 ; the purpose of convincité 
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edifying is always obvious, and the utter- 
ances indicate common-sense human 
sympathy, as well as thorough and ex- 
pe -imental knowledge of scriptural teach- 


ing. 
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pire: Historic Battle 
Scenes. By the Rev. William H. Fitchett. 
(Svo, pp- %; 328. London : Smith, Elder, & 
Co New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


$1.50.) 
The outburst of patriotic feeling in 


Great Britain and her Colonies which at- 
tended the sixtieth anniversary of the 
Queen's accession produced this book, 
which at once took rank as of lasting | 
worth, A Methodist minister in Aus- 
tralia wrote it first as a series of papers 
for a colonial magazine, which were 
judged worthy of reprint in book form. 
An English edition of the book followed, 
and it was accepted in the old country as 
a singularly graphic and vivid account of 
the heroic days in which Englishmen beat 
off the enemies of their country on sea 
and land. All but three chapters are 
taken from the wars with the French in 
Napoleon's time, from St. Jean d’ Acre to 
Waterloo. Two of those three describe 
the taking of Quebec and the capture of 
the Chesapeake by the Shannon. As this 
last suggests, Mr. Fitchett confines his 
narratives to those events in which his 
countrymen got the best of it, which did 
not often happen in their encounters with 
our ships. He writes, not to foster the 
love of war, but the love of country. He 
dwells sufficiently on the horrible side of 
war to check any passion for it. But he 
brings out very strongly and clearly the 
personal elements in the struggle. 


Deeds that Won the Em 
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Thoughts on the Lord's Prayer. 
Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford. (8vo, pp. vii, 236. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
$1.25. ) 

Women have been contributing to other 
form§ of religious literature, but not much 
Miss Wordsworth’ s 
Thoughts on the Lord’s Prayer were first 
spoken to her pupils in Lady Margaret's 
Hall, but they furnish a close, careful, 
and eminently suggestive commentary on 
the prayer our Lord taught his disci- 
ples. They follow two similar series on 
the Creed and the Decalogue. The 
author is a competent Greek scholar, and 
appeals, when there is need, to the origi- 
nal. She is a devout thinker, and give 
us something to ponder over in her sug- 
gestions. She possesses a clear and 
style, which rises at times to elo- 
and yet never is rhetorical. She 
a churchwoman of pronounced sym- 
pathies, but she lays all the stress on the 
really great things of the spiritual life. It 
would be necessary to go back to Frede- 
rick Maurice's work (1848) to find a better 
book on its subject than the present 
one, Is ita sign that women are going 
to take up exegetical theology, and cure it 
“ the dryness and vapidity which are its 

ight? 


By Elizabeth 


to that of exegesis. 


forcible 
quence, 


“ Bon tw vorry ” Nuggets: 


Bits of Ore Gath- 
ym Rich Mines. 


By Jeanne G. Pen- 
(24mo, pp. 79. New York: Ford, 
rd, & Hulbert. 40 cents. ) 


the prose writings of Epictetus, 


ningion. 


H 

From 
and En 
of Ge 
poems 


ton h 


rge Eliot, 
as gathered a number of aphorisms, 
" ing in length from a single line to a | 
med hes, inculcate sincerity, courage, 
eilance, compassion, cheerfulness, | 
submission to the will of God. 


Vary 


erson, from the Life and Letters | 
and from some of the! 
f Robert Browning, Miss Penning- 
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An interesting mono- 
graph on John Knox 
home appeared recently’ in 
Edinburgh, and from this it appears that 
the identification of his house in High 
Street, Edinburgh, is somewhat doubtful. 
It is not mentioned as his home by any 
one till about two centuries and a third 
after the reformer’ s death. Another recent 
publication about Knox comes from New 
Brunswick. It is a lecture on The John 
Knox Liturgy, or Scottish «* Book of Com- 
; mon Order,’’ by the Rev. T. F. Fothering- 
ham of St. John, New Brunswick. It aims 
at furthering the liturgical movement in the 
Presbyterian churches by showing that 
from Knox's time until the Puritan Revo- 
lution the kirk was liturgic in worship. 
The booklet is supplied at ten cents per 
copy. 


Light on John Knox 


and his 
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The British and Foreign 
Bible Society, when it 
prints the original text 
of the New Testament for use on the Con- 
tinent, | takes the old fextus receptus, 
Erasmus as amended by Stephens. 
the conservatives among English scholars 
regarded as having a sort of providential 
authority. In Germany, even the conser- 
vatives see a providence in the discovery of 
manuscripts much older than either Eras- 
mus or Stephens knew of. So the German 
Bible societies issue texts based on mod- 
ern discoveries and the judgment of 
mgdern scholars, One i= “arccuruurs 
has issued at Stuttgardt an edition of the 
Greek New Testament, edited by ~Dr. 
D. E. Nestle, which sells at one mark 
(or twenty-four cents) for a bound copy 
of six hundred and sixty-two pages, with 
five maps. It gives the text of Tischen- 
dorff and of Westcott and Hort, and 
where these differ it gives their variation, 
and adds the judgment of R. F. Wey- 
mouth, whose cheaper edition appeared 
}im London in 1892 (Elliot Stock). This 
London edition is highly praised in Ger- 
many as giving in very handy shape the 
various readings of all the really impor- 
tant editions since that of Cardinal 
Ximenes, and especially indicating those 
adopted for the English Revised Version. 


Cheap Greek 
New Testament 
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The three great Pres- 
byterian churches 
of Scotland—Estab- 
lished, Free, and United—and the Pres- 
byterian Church of Ireland, have united 
in the preparation and adoption of a com- 
mon book of praise. This is the first time 
that the Established Church has co-oper- 
ated with the others, and in this case 
there was resistance on the part of a 
minority. The new book is called The 
Church Hymnary, and is published by 
Henry Frowde, the agent of the Oxford 
University Press. In calling the book 4 
‘«hymnary,"” and not a ‘‘ hymnal,"’ the 
compilers use the right word, and one 
which goes back to the early middle ages 
(Latin, Aymnarium from the Greek Aum- 
narion). The mongrel word « hymnal,”’ 
formed on the analogy of,‘* missal,** ‘ or- 
dinal,’’ and ‘* pontifical,’’ but by tacking 
a Latin ending to a Greek root, is no 
older than 1850. In that year Profes- 
sor Stubbs of Oxford, and some of his 
| friends, republished the Latin hym#s of 
the Sarum Breviary in what oer were 
| pleased to call a ‘* Hymnale.’ Next | 
year a more careful editor issued the same | 
| hymns as a ‘‘Hymnarium.’’ But, 


The Church 
Hymnary 





Literary Notes and News. |" 


This | Lloyd 
The Moral Imbeciles. 
| 


52, John Mason Neale and his asso- 
| ciates brought out «‘A Hymnal Noted,”’ 
and, in 1862, Dr. Trend published his 
‘‘Hymnal.’’ Thus the mongrel word 
secured a foothold in our language, while 
it is unknown to every other. 
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Books Received 


August 13 to August 20 


Crane & Company, Topeka, Kansas 
Tales of the Trail. By Henry Inman. 


Union Press, Philadelphia 
Advice for Seekers. By Charles H. Spurgeon. 
50 cents. 


Board of Education of Reformed Church in 


America, New York 
After Death, and Other Mysteries. 
Schieffelin. 


25 cents. 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston 
and Chicago. 
Quaint Thoughts. (Selections from Thomas 
Fuller.) Compiled by Belle M. Brain. 25 cts. 


Review and Herald Pub. Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Looking unto Jesus. By Uriah Smith. §r. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
Sketch Book: Paris Sketch Book of Mr. 
M. A. Titmarsh; Irish Sketch Book, etc. 
By W. M. ‘Thackeray. $1.50. 
rhe Paternal State in France and Germany. 
By Henry Gaullieur. $1.25, 
Early Letters of George Wa, Curtis to John D. 
ha Edited by George Willis Cooke 
1.50. 
| Labor Copartnership. 
#r. 


$1. 


By S. B. 





Dy Henry Demarest 


By Sarah P. McL. 
Greene. $1.25. 
Oxford University Press, New York 
The Parallel Psalter. By S. R. Driver, D.D., 
Litt.D. $1.50. 
The Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago 
A Mechanico-Physiological Theory of Organic 
Evolution, By Carl Von Niageli. Paper. 15 
cents. 
M. W. Knapp, Ci 
Swpeisit yon. 


Tow. 20 cents. 


Cincinnati, » Ohio. ny of 


“Edited by Abbie C. Mor- 
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Department 
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Advertising Rate 


8 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
@i an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch cach issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do nol 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular vate will be charged. Jor inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


A twentieth-century train. Electric lighted 
throughout (including lights at the head of 
each berth), the North-Western Limited, 
which leaves Chicago daily at 6.30 P. M., and 
reaches St. Paul and Minneapolis early next 
morning, is regarded by the traveling public 
as the highest development in railway science. 
This train is equipped with buffet, smoking 
regular and compartment 
The 


and library cars, 
sleeping-cars, and luxurious -dining cars. 





in | 
\ 


principal summer resorts in Wisconsin are 
| mostly reached va the Chicago & North-Wes- 
| tern Railway, ‘‘the pioneer line west and 
| north-west of Chicago.’’ All ticket agents 
| sell tickets via this popular route. 


| For general debility use Horsford’s Acid 
| Phosphate. Dr. R. D. Fairex, New Orleans, 
| La., says: 
quot effects iad by it in general debility 


” 


‘I have almost universally seen 


and pulmonary diseases. 


| 
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Now Ready! Twenty New Copyright Editions of the 


Genuine ‘‘ Oxford”’ 
Teachers’ Bibles 


and Authorized American Editions 


Wea? Hew ei ys 


a 
Fall. Base Plates. 
The Best Boblical Com- 


the most modern of all 
Teachers’ Bibles, placin 
the Student, a rand 
Teacher in possess 

recent discoveries in “Bible 
Lands. 


Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler says: 

“On the whole, | think it)"> the best for the average 
teacher.” 

** Will last a lifetime if properly cared for.”’ 

“So —e te are the helps, the teacher can take this 
Bible with him on his vacations, and feel that he has im 
reality a library all in one book.’ 

‘1 want to emphasize the "a of this book, since I 
know it by personal experience. The Helps of ‘the Ox- 
ford Bible are really what they are called. 


At prices from $1.25 to $20.00 
For sale by all booksellers. 





Send for catalog. 


Oxford University Press, 


gt and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


American 
Branch 





Sunday-School Library Books 


New and old, on liberal terms. GOODENOUGH & 
WOGLOM CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York City. 


DEWEY 


‘Nelson’ s Teachers’ Bible 
containing 


‘The Illustrated Bible Treasury *” 


Bishop John H. Vincent says: 

‘ The ‘ Bold Type Bible’ is a treasure, but the ‘ Illus- 
trated Bible Treasury’ is a marvel of ‘sacred art and 
learning. Nothi at I have seen equals this new 
provision for the Bible student.” 


Rev. Charlies F. Sitterly, B.D., 
Seminary, Madison, N. J., says 
** After comparing it with the rec ent editions of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Helps, I am free to say that for 
the purposes of such a work it is superior to either of 
them Ts list of editors and.sba wka-or “modern Bible 
ixapie= ~' 
For sale b 
CRS, or address, for particulars LHOS. 
ONS, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 





Golfers Prayer. Medals, loo ae 
ey ~ (snd ixz, Philadelphia, Pa. 





_ Drew Theological 


all booksellers, at prices from $1.50 
NE LSUN x 


JUST ouT-— new enptet— 
*¢ Pentecostal Praises *’ 


tor Sunday-schools, 250 songs ry | Finest 
collection ever issued. $25.00 n 25 cents for 


sample. enema Co., Pubs Phila. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS 
Sacred Songs, No. 1 
Church Hymns and G ’ 
Royal Hymnal, for Sunday-schools 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


H4Rvest HOME and Ralty Day Service. Six 
teen pages, music, etc., Adam Geibel, EF. F 
Hewitt, edited he Rev. hurts V. Miller. 100 copies, 
ostpaid, Entitled, Golden Sheaves. ‘The 
ieidelbe toz5 Arc h Street, P mimeenenana: Pa 


Q() Selected “SONGS and HYMNS. 


For Sunday-school Poe? Praise, and Prayer. 
Postpaid 


po per .S. and Canada. 
J. Ht. KURZENKNAG Co. ‘Harrisburg, Pa. 


35 authors. 
indred. 
-, 1020 Arch 5t., 


NEW YORK City 
AND CHICAGO, 


my i ress, 





THE. 
Ten Commandments 


AS A 
Covenant of Love 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL 

In this neat little volume Dr. 
Trumbull throws a new light upon 
an old subject. 

Viewing the Decalogue from an 
Oriental standpoint, he clearly shows 
that the Ten Commandments are 
not the arbitrary decrees of a stern 
ruler, but the simple conditions of a 
loving covenant between God and 
man, 

This book presents an entirely 
new view of the subject. It will be 
found valuable to all, and especially 
helpful to ministers, teachers, and 
Sunday-& ' workers. 

A book &: 38 pages (5% 7% inches). 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


in or dering goods, or in making inquiry 


| comcerning anything advertised in this paper, 


you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
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Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
‘These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: . 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies 7” a package to one address, 
go centseach. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
person only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
age to one address, at fi vy cents each, when so desired. 
The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. ‘This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 

wkages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copie 2s =~ holf desired. . 

Free Copies. Cc fae copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid ‘ce’. ina club of either 
character. ‘The free copies for pac Hy ‘iuhe cannot 
Well be cont separately, but will be included in thé p-1 


age. 

eA dditions may be made at uny time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. ; 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time. as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to —o is twenty- 
club subscrivé: sundcsal the subscription. If a package 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of ghe one formed 
Jast year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘he papers 
for a club will invariably be Siscontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any ome issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


"056g f OL 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries oaibenced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘l'wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, orina 
package to one adldress, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








Leather 
Dressing 


The best shoe dressing in the 
world. The genuine is made only 
by Robert H. Foerderer, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer of the famous 


VICI KID 


Ask your dealer for Vici Leather 
Dressing, and be sure the trade- 
mark, with the name of the maker, 
is on each box or bottle. Imita- 
tions may ruin your shoes. 


A book about buying, wearing, and car 


ing for shoes mailed free. Address 


Robert H. Foerderer, Phila., Pa. 











| Reserve for Reinsurance and all 


rHOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Presrdent. 
| CHAS. P. PE 





Ivory Soap has many advantages for the soldier 
in the field. Besides being a perfect soap for the hands 
and face and for the bath, it is specially suited to the 
washing of flannel clothing. Ivory Soap, because of its 
purity, is also valuable as a First Aid accessory, it is 
unexcelled for the cleansing of cuts, wounds and sores. 


good as the fvory they MRE NST There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just as 


KO Bl COUT es ewe, 028. 


tha arka - 
ties of the genuine. Ask for ‘ Ivory '’ Soap and insist uponegetting It. CncUnar G88 come wodaeaes 
Copyright, 1606, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnat 
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Guide-Boards tor Teachers 
By W. H. Hall 


HALL’S presentation of the work and privileges of the 
Sunday-school teacher is quite as novel as it is delightful 


Illustrated by 
Elisabeth F. Bonsall 


M* 


and informing. The author’s rich and varied experience as 
teacher, superintendent, and field worker give authority to his 
utterances. He points out with exceptional clearness ways of over- 
coming the most common hindrances to success in the teacher's 
work, and Miss Bonsall’s clever pen drawings of highway and by- 
way guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths of the 
book. As a whole, the book shows how Sunday-school teachers 
may improve the blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


Bound in cloth. 
16mo. 


120 pages. 
Illustrated. 


y For sale by booksellers, or 
Price, 75 cents 


mailed upon receipt of price, the’, 
publishers paying the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICAN FI 
Insurance Company. 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





‘N THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURN/ SHINCS 


GRAND RAPID z yin uf 





CASH CAPITAL........ «++. $500,000.00 


FOR C SCH * 
_@rtatoove with BEES SEUSS. ins | terms 


Qin NNA OHIO. a 
SR 
Sues Byes EE 
° ALA <. 
other claims.,......... 1,633,218.590 ns FRE 
Surplus over all Liabilities,.............. 542,301.63 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1898. 
$2,675,520.22. 


»*k of Light a 
estimaye tree 3p. nd 
EROT, Vice-President, = Se 


RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas n orderine 
WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. In ordering 


b. KELLY, Geni. Agt concerning 
DIRECTORS : 

Thos. H. Montgomery, 

Israel s, 

Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 

Alexander Biddle, 


john S. Gerhards 


WM. F 
WM 


| Paper, you will’ oblice , 

Charles P. Perot, re” yt a oblige the p 
os. E. Gillingham well as the advertiser 
Saw the 


charles S. Whelen, 4 by stating that Jou 
School Times. 


Edward F. Beale, 





TEE c : —— | pupil's work, quietly correcting ms4Pf 
For eie —— oe LIG H | | hensions, and securing what is of so™" 
ctric, gas, or oil. Sen ° : ; ins 
dimensions.’ Book of | value in education, —a repetition in 
1. P. Frink, 55: Pearl St., New York. | . 2 
: — | taneous conversations at home 
£00ds, or in making inguiry 
anything advertised in this 
ublishers, as 


was given or attempted to be 
formal recitation at school. 

| form of a recitation at school is 
advertisement in The Sunday | "OP. 
He can use in ready speech 


Vol. 40, No, 45 


From Our Neighbors 


What Home Can Do fy 
the School 


[Bishop jote S. Vincent, D.D., LL 


D,, i 
ormal Instructor] tet 


HAT is indeed an ideal Community 

where the best men and women ay 
the most important agencies are jp fl 
sympathy with, and actively co-op 
in, educational work ; where local Paps, 
public library, lyceum managers, to 
officials, church pastors, Sunday-schog 
leaders, and the women’s and other lite. 
ary clubs, are a unit in the appreciatig 
and service of the public school, py 
beyond these, and antedating them jg 
opportunity and in potentiality, there js 
one other agency worth more than all the 
rest, and with which all the rest mug 
-ombine in order to attain the largest suc. 
cess in all that makes for education. This 
‘one other’’ and all-potent factor is the 
home. 

lf we could succeed in transforming 
every home into a school—not in outward 
form, but in fact, in its own informal and 
spontaneous way of work—the power of 
the day-school would be incalculably ave. 
mented. Once secure the practical interes 
of two hundred homes in the development 
of the village school, and give to these 
homes wise direction, and the record of 
that school for the following decade will 
read like a romance. 

Home has natural and legal authority 
to require regularity and punctuality in 
school attendance, to ensure preparation 
in advance for recitation, and to ¢licit 2 
report from the pupil himeelf as to the 
work he has done in the class on any give 
day and on every day. Home has the 
first opportunity to impress the child, to 
strike the keynote of his life, to make 
study a necessity of his nature, and to 
keep boys and girls at school as long asit 
is best for them to go. Parents have it in 
their power to interest the teachers per 
sonally in their children, and to insist 
upon thoroughness in their school work 
Such interest wisely manifested will d&- 
velop in the teacher himself higher mo 
tives and greater conscientiousness. Tit 
currents of intelligent sympathy, pouring 
steadily into the school from such homes 
as these, will of necessity, by virtue of 4 
mystic spiritual force, affect every teacher, 
and put a moral ozone into the very # 
mosphere of the school-house. 

Home can increase the interest of chil 
dren in school life, in the subjects they 
study, and in the practical value of such 
studies, by constantly showing their rele 
tion to life. The school drill in detail 
with an ulterior purpose that embraces 
the whole of life, will create the real life 
horizon, and tend to promote what wise 
men are urging,—a practical education 
Thus home can make school work real i" 
the opinion of the children, and worthy 
of being thoroughly well done for the sake 
of results to be realized in the later yea" 
Where parents are themselves good schol 
ars, or endowed with insight and comm 
sense, which are of so much greater ve 
than scholarship, they can supplement the 


ing the 
teacher's service by frequently testing © 
pre- 
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pon- 
of what 
given if 
The best 
conv ersa- 
his best 


The pupil is thus put at 
* what he 
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eally knows. He is free and natural. 
Ie trembles at the inquisitorial process. 
He is not afraid of a “chat” with his 
eacher. A gentleman told me in Sweden 
fa young man in one of the universities 
vho failed in a most important examination 
a philosophy. He failed through a fatal 
self-consciousness. ** Let me take him 
o dinner with me to-day,"’ said the pro- 
essor, who quietly invited as guests mem- 
hers of the official committee, and at the 
able, when the student was off guard as 
candidate, the professor started a con- 
ersation on a theme which naturally led 
nto the field of the morning's failure. 
he young fellow, never thinking of being 
.examined,"’ talked on to the delight 
and admiration of everybody at the table, 
land gained thereby from the delighted 
ommittee a rare record and high honor. 
He was not being ‘‘ examined,’’ he was 
«conversing.’’ The home that chats on 
the topics of school-day study, or on re- 
lated subjects, will send students to the | 
fexaminations with the slightest probability 
































lof failure. 
Home can promote, as no school can, 
self-respect, courtesy, and propriety of | 
demeanor, which has so much to do with | 
the social relations between students and | 

teachers, with the reputation of a student | 

among his classmates, and his influence | 
over them for good or ilL There on 
lessons in deportment and in personal | 
tone which a boy must receive long before | 
the day-school teacher has access to him. | 
These lessons the home must give. And | 
only the home can give them at their best. | 
It is in the home that genius begins to 
develop. Wise parents may do so much 
in its guidance, and in a just estimate of 
it The great -‘surprisec'’ of the race, 
the masters in science, trade, art, litera- 
ture, statesmanship, were once babies in 


| still and indescribable that we seemed 


| came down the path and_thrangh she 
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cart track for a h»ndred yards. Holm- 
bury Tower on its bald hilltop stood out 
black against the faint weather-gleam in 
the west ; down below in the dark ravines 
which isolated Holmbury Hill the tall 
pines crowded in eerie gloom. Overhead 
the faintestars gleamed through wisps of 
cloud in a blue-green sky. 

The cart-track brought us at last to the 
scarped edge of the downs. Five or six 
hundred feet below spread away in a vague 
expanse the low levels of what, in the 
olden days, had been the mighty forest 
of Anderida. It was open country now, 
sprinkled with beads of light, —the bright 
windows of roadside cottages, villas, farm- 
steadings ; the far-away barking of dogs, 
and occasionally the sound of voices 
floated up to us. At one point a cluster 
of red, green, and yellow lights marked 
the railway station, a couple of miles 
away. As we looked we caught sight of 
a trail of faintly luminous vapor, and then 
heard the strangely intermittent rumbling 
of a train as it passed into the covert of 
dense woods, or plunged into a deep cut- 
ting, or clattered across open spaces of 
field and meadow. 

But on the ridge of the downs no light 
shone anywhere. We were isolated in 
the warm dreamy hush of a solitude so 


ourselves to be mere ghosts moving in a 
world of illusion. Who has not felt the 
mysterious spell of the summer night in 
sweet moorland places ? 

Slowly we descended from the en- 
chanted region of color by day and 
dreams by night. The rough track joins 
the high road near the three thatched cot- 
tages which stand a stone's throw from 
the old Norman church. Passing the 
churchyard,«my companion stopped sud- 
denly, and drew my attention to a cluster 
of tiny stars glimmering among the dark 
grassy graves. As she did so, a woman 


wicket into the high road. We-spokr to 
her. We could dimly perceive that she 
was a little aged woman, with gray hair. 
The tiny stars, she told us, were glow- 
worms. She lived in one of the cottages. 
In the close summer nights she could not 
sleep much. When she could get them, ; 





mother's arms, creepers across cottage 
floors, boys or girls with dreamy eyes and 
“impracticable schemes.’’ What the 
world might gain if school and home 
could carefully study these phenomena, 
and judiciously direct their earliest ener- 
= gies! It is here, too, the home may help 
the school. Home may, by its authority 
and spirit, keep children in the school for 
a longer period, holding them to the high 
school, inciting them to prepare for col- 
! lege, and to prepare for life and its work 
by a complete college training. 
Blessed is the youth whose home vista 
from the early morning of life embraces 
college commencement day ! 


“2 
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) Worth Repeating 


Harmonies Unheard 
[By William Shakespeare.} 


, OW ——e moonlight sleeps upon this 

MANK ! 

Here will we sit and let the sounds of 

4 music 
Creep 'n our ears : soft stillness and the night 
«come the touches of sweet harmony. 

; t Je ssica. Look how the floor of heaven 
p ack inlaid with patines of bright gold : 
snot the smallest orb that thou behold’ st 
n his motion like an angel sin: 
 duiring to the young-eyed cherubims ; 
. en harmony is in immortal souls ; 
— st this giddy vesture of decay 
, ot grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


“22 
In the Summer Night 


{Ww 


P 
There's 
But j 
Stil} 


Su 


vam Canton in the Sunday Magazine.]} 


S we came over the down from Pen- 
_ the twilight deepened into the 

Fansparent brown dusk of a Jul 
— _ The tumbled acres of sanginatall 
- re. bracken had darkened into a vast 
old Ce blur, through which we 
arety trace the sandy, deep-rutted 





jand see where she was lying. She told 


she liked to put ‘glowworms on her little 
Mary’s grave, so that she could look out 


us—and once as she spoke she raised a 
| corner of her white apron to her mouth— 
| that Mary was her little daughter who had 
| died when but two years and eight months 
‘old. That was over forty years ago, 
| though somehow it looked as though it 
were yesterday. She had had no other 
| children, and she had been many years a 
| widow. People were very kind to her, 
|and she did not need much. It had 
| grown to be easy for her to wait now. | 
| She knew God did not forget her. 

On our way home we spoke little. Our 
thoughts were too full of that little grave 
glimmering in the summer night for forty 
years. 
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Fruit Stains 
Cleaned 


“Fruit stains vanish from linen — 
if the stained spot is spread over a 
bow! and through it is poured ® cup 
of boiling water made milky with 
Fairy Soap.”’ 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


PURE—WHITE—FLOATIRG. 
The Soap of the Century 


Bold here in three convenient sizes 
for the toilet, bath and leandry. 


Send us your name, address, 
FREES 272 
pers, to nearest 
fa bea tifal p “iat in water col 
0 in nw col- 
Cony ot Oe Pairy Pale.” by the 
brated artist, Leon an. Size 17 
without lettering, ready for fr 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. St. Lonis. NewYork. Boston. 
Philadelphia. Pittsburgh. Baltimore. 
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Lesson m1. September 11. Sinful Indulgence 
Impatience. By Annie S. Wimston...... 553 Amos 6: 1-8 
Lesson Helps: 
Editorial: t . Contributed by Professor W. J. Beecher, D.D. ; 
Notes.—Forming om gy oe Being Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D.; Bishop 
Pains of rent —o oo tig toon H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, 
achine Opposition to Machinery. heicehtsill D.D.; Alexander McLaren, D.D.; Professor 
ing Gladness or Pain to Others. Fighting F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; A. F. Schauffler, |} 
for Peace... WS ee 553 D.D.; Faith Latimer; Julia E. Peck: the 
The Cure of Weariness ....--.....- 553 Rev. E. Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells; 
Notes on Open Letters : Es 6 casks ea ee ba 559 
Having on a Sunday Face. Meaning of Dan- Work and Workers : 
iel's Prophecies. Sinning Against the Holy Rmmveminee Catone... 6 6c kee are 563 
eS eee a eo ee ee 554 College Young Women as Bible Teachers. 
Bese Cantetbaters : ae ee ee ee 563 
Waste Papers from an Egyptian Town: 2500 Books and Writers : 
ae Deh. Bi. Goth. etic ce ite 555 ee ee PS ke ck 3S hee @ Soke se dS 563 
Answering Children’s Questions. By the Rev. Studies in Comparative Theology. What the 
William WyeSmith............. 556 Bible Teaches. Peter the Great. Our Re- 
The Christian Soldier of Crefeld. By Mrs. demption. Deeds that Won the Empire. 
A.S. Rosenberger .......-..... 557 Thoughts on the Lord's Prayer. “ Don't 
I sc 5 Sd. de 0. wide ek 
For Children at Home: Lite oO ‘ - en we 
“Let Her Fly, Jim!" By Elizabeth Polhemus, — aw on = 
y 357 Light on John Knox. Cheap Greek New Tes- 
For the Superintendent : tament. The Church Hymnary 565 
An Order of Service for September 11 - 558 Books Received ..... «+++ eee 565 
A Live Sunday-Schoo! Library. By Annie E. Business Denar+sent : 
aa ee ee 58 aavertising Rate........... - 565 
A Flag Celebration. The Loquacious Vier, 558 Perms of Subscription 2... cc ccs 566 
For the Teacher: From Our Neighbors : 
Use and Abuse of Printed Questions. By What Home Can Do for the School. .. .. . 566 
President Cyrus J. Kephart ........ 558 | Worth Repeating : 
Two Kinds of Ignorance. Visiting Secretary Harmonies Unheard [poem].......... 567 
Oe OOH GA beet ieecias 558 BR ORG DOET FANE 6 0 6 oo 6 4 ee asa os 567 




















Out of the Old Ruts 


ID you ever read a real lesson help for the children 


—one that 
is given in The 


they will want to read? Such help 
Scholars’ Magazine. It will reach 


the children who are not quite yet in their teens, and 


even younger. 
The Scholars’ 


Magazine now appears handsomely 


printed on fine paper, 


Beautifully Illustrated 


with the work of skilled artists, and replete with bright 
stories for the children. 
Its dimensions are larger—11X7%4, instead of 


5% X7% inches. 


form is as different 


The Scholars’ Magazine in its new 
from the old as noonday from dawn. 


Where the old was good, the new is 
Better and Brighter 


Interesting bits of history, wonders of nature, and 
the curious ways of living things of earth, air, and water, 
will be told to the children with faithfulness to fact and 
simplicity of language. 

It will do your eyes good to look at the new Scholars’ 


Magazine. 


It Will 


to have it every month. 


but for all the rest. 
A specimen c 
or teacher for a tw 


Do Your School Good 


It is not for the grown-ups, 


opy will be sent to any superintendent 
o-cent stamp. 


25 cents a vear per copy, in clubs 
of five or more to ome address. 
Single subscriptions, 50 cents per year. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Watnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Che Scolaus Magazine 
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